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Project 30 is a national initiative of 30 
representative institutions of higher education charged with 
redesigning teacher education programs. Objectives include 
implemention of reforms that will increase the competence and 
authority of teachers, provide for the substantive and imaginative 
development of the intellect of students, and strengthen the teaching 
profession. This report, based on a Project 30 national conference 
devoted to exploring implications of the five project themes or 
conversations is organized into 'chree sections: (1) Education Program 
Reform in Method and Content; (2) Education Program Reform in 
Service; and (3) Limitations and Possibilities. Section 1 focuses on: 
initiation of dialogue between faculty from different disciplines and 
departments within the institution; team formation, for work on 
specific projects; and curriculum reform including creation of new 
courses, new majors, or new requirements in an attempt to improve 
their teacher education programs. Section 2 reports on collaboration 
between colleges and universities, and improvement of mathematics and 
science instruction (giving specific project description) and on 
efforts to integrate math and science instruction. Section 3 provides 
reports from several schools on problems encountered and the need for 
understanding real limitations, constraints, and politics of reform; 
and recommendations for the future. The final section is an epilogue 
entitled "Getting beyond the Reform Slogans." Information on the 
institutional characteristics of each of the Project 30 team members 
is provided. (LL) 
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For more lhan a centuiy, during the enormous expansion of the United States 
education system, a recurring image of an ideal teacher gives testimony to a 
consistent aspiration. John Dewey expressed the goal clearly in 1904, calling for 
teachers to posj>:?ss a firm foundation in fundamental disciplines of knowledge 
balanced mih competent skill in the art of pedagogy. Periodic examination of the 
nation's schools, however, has repeatedly failed to fnid persuasive evidence of this 
ideal in actual practice. As a result, public confidence in schools and teachers has 
been equivocal. 

With the publication of A \'a!io7} at Risk (1983) concern about the effectiveness 
of public education and the qualit)- of its teachers was again brought into focus for 
the general public. The ensuing discourse, producing hundreds of articles and 
monographs, studies in all fift}^ states, and countless conferences, has confirmed 
that there is no simple solution. This intense period of analysis has, nonetheless, 
brought many individuals and groups into constructive dialogue about the quality 
of schools and teaching. 

The myriad reports of recent years clearly and consistently indicate that 
teachers must be better prepared than ever before to address the complex tasks 
thev face. It also is clear that the modern preparation of teachers requires much 
-r.v^re than the efforts of any single universit}* facult}'. The task is beyond the 
faculties in schools of education, and all faculties in the universit)', especially the 
faculties of arts and sciences, must participate in the reform. The redesign of the 
teacher education curriculum must ground pedagogy* in the arts and sciences and 
promote the study of discipline-based pedagog)' throughout the academy. 
Further, joint efforts of cooperating faculties, can demonstrate com-incingly to the 
public that universities have accepted major responsibilit)- for teacher education 
and thus for the quality of our schools. 

Objective 

Project 30 is a national initiative of 30 representative institutions of higher 
education to redesign the way that prospective teachers are educated at the 
nation^s colleges and universities. What makes the project unusual is the full 
engagement of faculties of arts and sciences with faculties in education in joint 
action for fuiidamental reform. 

Project 30 is designed to achieve better educated, better prepared teachers 
through collaborative curriculum redesign. In developing this project, we decided 
to avoid dependence on any formulaic curriculum model. Tiicre are many ways 
that the preparation of prospective teachers may be restructured with greater 
emphasis on the traditional arts and sciences. Rather than proceeding from a 
particular idea about curriculum, we chose to stress functional objectives. 

The primary objective of Project 30 is to begin to implement a redesign of 
teacher education that will (a) increase the competence and authority of teachers, 
(b) provide for the substantive and imaginative development of the intellect of 
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the nation's school pupils, and (c) strengthen the profession of teaching. We 
believe that a fuller integration of reformed liberal arts and education curricula 
will achieve the objective. How to strengthen foundations in the arts and sciences, 
and to improve articulation beuveen those areas and pedagogical study, is best 
determined by each campus. By focusing on the functional objectives, each 
university facult)' can design programs in their own settings that are likely to 
produce the targeted oiucome. 

Themes 

Project 30 has identified five themes that are important to clarifying the 
intellectual underpinnings of teacher education and to the development of the 
teaching profession. These serve as the fimctional objectives that are the 
substance of the reform we advocate. The issues and problems embedded within 
the themes are well beyond the expertise of either the arts and science faculty or 
the education facult)' to solve alone. Through joint consideration of these themes 
faculties can work productively toward effective and durable curriculum redesign. 
The Five themes are: 

1) Subject matter understmuiing. We agree that education programs for 
prospective teachers that arc long on pedagog)' but short on subject matter 
knowledge cannot properly prepare teachers to develop the intellectual resources 
of the nation's children. Teachers must be well-grounded in the academic areas 
they teach. However, students who earn good grades in their arts and sciences 
courses may still be unable to answer their pupil's questions with either the clarit)' 
or the integrity that the discipline requires. The topical course in the academic 
major may not yield the kind of understanding the prospective teacher needs to 
have. Therefore, courses and major programs in arts and sciences must be 
redesigned to insure greater conceptual subject matter understanding and more 
penetrating comprehension of the interrelationships among disciplines. 

2) Gennal and liberal education. Teachers ought to be respected as well-educated 
persons. Indeed, it is the teacher's command of general knowledge, and the 
teacher's display of quality of mind associated with liberal learning, that can 
effectively entitle the teacher to be called professional. The conversion of an 
activity from an occupation to a profession often requires that a large body of 
information and skills be acquired even though it cannot be shown that this 
acquisition enables the person to practice the profession better. The person's 
authority to practice rests on the demonstrated acquisition of these traits, hi 
short, in order to behave like w^hat the public expects from a professional, the 
teacher needs a broad store of basic knowledge and a lively mode of intellectual 
inquiiT, even though die teacher may never specifically be charged with teaching 
these to anyone. 

S) Pedagogical content knoudedge. There is a kind ol' knowledge, indispensable to 
teaching, that is qualitatively different from the knowledge that is contained in 



the subject matter disciplines, but cannot exist in the discipline of education 
without the prior study of an academic discipline. As an example, the teacher in 
the elementaiy school may teacli subtraction with any of a half dozen algorithms 
that yield correct answers and make sense mathematically. Ho\v is the teacher to 
decide which algorithm to teach? The discipline of mathematics gives no 
guidance on this question, but the discipline of education can only be useful to 
the teacher who is well-grounded in this aspect of mathematics. Similarly, physics 
has nothing to say to the teacher about whether hydraulics is a good metaphor for 
electricity. The teacher cannot decide whether to use the metaphor without first 
consulting both the disciplines of education and physics. Pedagogical content 
knowledge is an amalgam forged of deep structural understanding of content and 
equally rich knowledge of pedagog)' and its complexities. It is the basis upon 
which the teacher builds a "representational repertoire" of content. The 
repertoire is built through the invention of nuiltiple metaphors and analogies that 
allow the content to be taught. Teaching, then, is the art of constructing a bridge 
between the content knowledge possessed by the teacher and the pre-existing 
implicit understanding brought to the situation by the learner. The 
representational repertoire consists of the conceptual knowledge to build many 
bridges and the developed judgement to select which ones to construct, 

4) IniemaiionaU cultural, (ind other human perspectives. For all persons, but 
especially for prospective teachers, the college curriculum must be accurate witli 
respect to recent scholarship on matters of race, gender, ethnicit\' and cultural 
perspective. One sure anchor for the study of cultural diversity is the core value of 
the academy, namely the pursuit of truth. The likelihood of success in this 
purusit, for truth yielding its secrets, increases significantly when multiple 
perspectives are brought to bear, and themselves scrutinized, in the search. As the 
global economy has become increasingly interdependent, the United States has 
made little progress in freeing itself from its historical sense of isolation from the 
rest of the world, Americans can participate eflectively in tlie international arena 
by learning other languages and comprehending other cultures. To address this 
challenge forthrightly, prospective teachers should have primaiy knowledge of 
other nations, languages, and cultures. 

5) Increasing representation of under-ref)resented groups in teaching. The population 
of minority students in public schools has grown, and continues to grow, while the 
proportion of minorit)' teachers continues to decline. If present trends continue, 
we will approach a crisis in which the proportion of minorit)* teachers (about 5% 
in the year 2000) will dilTer so severely from the proportion of minority pupils 
(about 40% in the year 2000) that the effectiveness of education will be 
compromised for all students. The recruitment and retention of minorit)* teachers 
is a topic that must be taken up by a wider group than the education facult\. Ways 
of attracting more minority teachers and retaining their semces and views nuist 
be discovered and incorporated into teacher education programs. The profession 
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of teaching will also benefit from the recruitment of other under-represcnted 
groups. These include men, and talented students of all kinds. 



Project strategies 

Project 30's participating colleges and imiversities, whose reports comprise this 
anthologv' of our accomplishments to date, are a representative cross-section of all 
four-year institutions in the United States that prepare teachers for certification: 
they are large and small, public and private, m ban and rural, and include many 
that enroll large numbers of minority' students. Individual institutions are devising 
models and plans that work best in their own settings. The project's 
implementation strateg)' relies upon effective and imaginative faculty who have a 
record of success in their home institutions. Each campus is different and has its 
own strengths and internal dynamics that govern how well academic programs are 
delivered. 

In selecting the faculty* teams to participate in this project we focused on those 
facult\' in arts and sciences and in education with established reputations as 
facult)' leaders in educational policy. We sought persons who during their careers 
on campus have often sen'ed in curricular leadership roles and who have tangible 
records of success in advocating and delivering new courses and programs. 
Participating teams from each institution have been charged by the project with 
forging a new plan for learning, one that works in the special circmnstances of 
their distinct academic enx-ironment. By emphasizing the role of local leaders and 
stressing functional outcomes we have tried to create powerful conditions for 
genuine change of lasting duration. 

Two national conferences of the SO participating schools have been held in 
addition to two meetings of the team leaders and two meetings of the National 
Advisoiy Committee, hiitially the teams met at the Woodlands (Texas) in October 
1988. This conference addressed the overall goals of Project 80, and, through a 
series of seminars, engaged the teams in extended exploration of the five themes. 
Within Pi qject 30 these themes have come to be called "conversations,'' in 
recognition of the dialogue taking place between faculty in education and facultv 
in the arts and sciences. In one of the schools, the term, project 30, bee nc,a 
synonym for other collaborative projects l)clween different faculi ' in, "Oh, 
that's a project 30 type thing"). 

During the first conference, teams also spent time formulating the acting plans 
they would be initiating on their home campuses. Six months after this 
conference each team submitted a written report on the status of its ciu riculuni 
redesign. The distintive chaiacter of these innovations is summarized in our Year 
One Rrjml: The Refonn of Teacher Education for the 21st Centuiy. 

The second national conference was held in December 1989 in Monterey, 
C'alifornia. Seminars, presentations, and plenaiy sessions were devoted to 
exploring implications of fhe five themes. Teams reported on their respective 
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progress in curriculum redesign, as well as reflecting further on insights they had 
gained regarding the five themes. Summary reports of each team's initiatives and 
curriculum redesign efforts were submitted in July 1990. These reports are the 
basis of this antholog)'. 

As the final phase of implementation for Project 30, a national organization 
has been formed, open to all who plan to work within and continue the Project 30 
agenda. In addition to this anthologv*, the project co-directors are extending the 
themes of Project 30 in a book about the reform agenda and the need for 
national action. 

The National Advisory Committee 

At the outset of the project, a national ad\isoiT committee was established to 
re\'iew policy and oversee the coordination of the project. Stanley Katz, President 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, serves as cl air. Other members of 
the committee include: John Goodlad, University of Washington's Director of the 
Center for Educational Renewal; Patricia Graham, Dean of Hansard University's 
Graduate School of Education; Barbara Hatton, Deput}' Director of the Ford 
Foundation's Education and Culture Program; James Kelly, Jr., President of 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards; Eugene Cota-Robles, 
Assistant Vice President of the University of California at Berkeley's Office of 
Academic Affairs; Lee Shulman, Professor of Education at Stanford University- 
Ron Wolk, President of Editorial Projects in Education; and Donald Stewart, 
President of The College Board. The presidents of CCAS and AACTE and the 
chair of ACAD serve in an ex-officio capacity on the Ad\isor)* Board. 

Cooperating Organizatioiis 

From the beginning three professional organizations supported the idea for a 
collaborative project on the connections bet^veen the liberal arts and education. 

The American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE). The 
AACTE is a national, voliuitaiy organization of colleges and miiversities that 
prepare the nation's teachers. Member institutions include small liberal arts 
colleges, state universities, and large research institutions. Combined, they 
graduate more than four-fifths of new school personnel each year. 

Ajnerican Conference of Academic Deans (ACAD). Affiliated with the 
Association of American Colleges, ACAD is a national organization composed of 
more than 350 academic administrators from some 275 four-year liberal arts 
institutions. 

C^ouncil of Colleges of Arts and Sciences (CCAS). The CCAS is the national 
association of deans of colleges of arts and sciences. The CCAS sen'es as a forinii 
for the exchange of ideas and information among deans of arts and sciences and 
as a representative of the liberal arts at a national policy-making level. 
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Finally, the generous support of Carnegie Corporation of New York enabled 
the project to go forward and eventually to become self-sustaining. Also the 
Johnson Foundation made its Wingspread Center available for a meeting of the 
team leaders for a re\iew and analysis of the Year One Repoii, 
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Initiatinc; Diai.c>c;l'K 

A number of Project 30 teams found that the first step in educational reform at 
their institutions was the initiation of dialogue hervveen facult)' from different 
disciplines and departments within the institution. This was done in a number of 
ways, from formally structm^ed retreats and symposia, to simple, more informal 
gatherings. 

Pembroke State University 

Perhaps one of the most exciting and encouraging actiuties resulting from 
Pembroke State University's involvement in Project 30 was a retreat held in May 
1990. The r\vo-dav retreat involved the chief academic officers of the iniiversit}' 
and faculty from the Departments of Education, .\i't, Psycholog)', American Indian 
Studies, Commimicative Arts, Hisioiy, Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
and the Graduate Studies Ofiice. 

Initial reactions from faculty to the inutation to participate in tlie retreat were 
overwhelmingly positive. Those invited graciously agreed to give of their own time 
to attend (school was not in session). As time for the retreat grew closer several 
individuals expressed some skepticism about the retreat biu agreed to honor their 
commitment to attend. 

Away from phones and other distractions at a facilit)' specifically designed to 
accommodate retreats, facult)' and administrators engaged in lengthy, 
uninterrupted conversations on issues and topics of particular importance to the 
teacher education programs at Pembroke. 

Before the retreat, participants received appropriate backgroimd reading 
materials. The evening they arrived at the center, a meeting to orient participants 
to the specific goals of the retreat was held. At this time, each participant received 
additional information to facilitate discussion. Time was provided for retreat 
participants to interact informally the first evening so thai faculty and 
administrators would have a chanci- to become acquainted with one another 
outside of the university' setting. 

The next morning, several whole-group activities were utilized to fiu ther set 
the stage for discussion. Participants xiewed a slide piesentation on the 
demographics of the 21st centmy. Produced by a group of high school students 
and available through Phi Delta Kappa, the slides uudly portray what teachers 
face in the years to come. Participants were then asked to determine how they 
would present a particular lesson to a group of students. The information they 
were asked to teach was carefully selected to ensiu'e that none of the participants 
would have presented it before so that the exercise would allow them to think 
about the teaching and learning process. The final whole-group activity asked 
participants to rank several candidates foi* a teaching position. Discussion of the 
rankings helped identify which characteristics of effective teachers the group 
perceived as important. 
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The remainder of the morning session was spent in small group discussions 
focusing on the characteristics of an effective teacher, ^.he challenges facing 
teachers today, the skills, knowledge, concepts, and attitudes needed by teachers, 
and how Pembroke can best prepare future teachers. 

The afternoon session began with reports to the entire group from each of the 
smaller morning discussion groups. The groups reached consensus on many 
ideas. Participants spent the greatest part of the afternoon in additional small 
group discussions. Each group was assigned different tasks and asked to prepare 
specific products to share with the entire group. These products included: 

■ specific suggestions to strengthen the professional education sequence; 

■ a draft of a renscd mission statement for teacher education at 
Pembroke State L'niversit}* in line with the revised Universit\' Mission 
statement and reflecting the participants' conception of a teacher; 

■ specific suggestions for minorit}' recruitment; and 

■ specific suggestions for program improvement based on feedback from 
suiTeys of graduates and their employers and the standardized test 
performance of students. 

The following day, each of the small groups presented its ideas to the entire 
group for discussion and reaction. The numerous helpful strategies, suggestions, 
and ideas that were generated uill be presented to the Teacher Education 
Committee when school resumes in the fall. 

Was the retreat successful? Feedback from all participants was extremelv 
positive and even those that initially had reservations have asked for follow-up 
sessions and meetings next year. Greater understanding across disciplines and 
strengthened bonds between education and liberal arts faculty are alreadv 
apparent. The only regret is that the retreat was not held at the onset of the 
project. 

In the fall, follow-up meetings will be conducted for retreat participants to 
further strengthen the bonds between education and liberal arts faculty and to 
pursue conversations begun at the retreat. In\itations to participate in these 
conversations will be extended to education and liberal arts faculc}* who did not 
participate in the retreat. 

Indiana State University 

Indiana State Universit)* found a number of ways for faculty from different 
schools and departments to communicate with one another. Under the leadership 
of one Project SO team ineniben who chairs the Department of Secondar)- 
Education, methods teachers in the C'ollege of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
Business, the School of Education, the School of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and the School of Technology' came together in the spring of 1989 for 
an all-day retreat to attempt to work through in a coherent way some of the issues 
related to methods teaching. A veiy different vehicle for bringing the arts and 
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sciences and education faculties together to discuss common goals was a pair of 
wine and cheese gatherings held at one-year inteiTals at a private cluh ofT campus. 
The first was devoted to the exploration of Lee Shulman's notion of pedagogical 
content knowledge and the second to content-specific examples of effective 
pedagogical practice. The events drew fifty and thirty-five faculty, respectively, and 
provided an effective context for both the formal and informal sharing of ideas 
and the meeting of colleagues across school/college lines. For junior facult)* in 
particular, the events allowed contacts to be formed that might otherwise not have 
taken place. 

The team also sponsored two faculty symposia, held in a large meeting room in 
the School of Education. The first, devoted to "Engaging Students Activelv in 
University Classrooms," featured speakers from the Department of History , tlie 
School of Education, and the School of Business and drew approximatelv 100 
attendees in the spring of 1989. A year later, the second symposium drew a like- 
sized audience and featm ed faculty from tlie Department of Communications, 
the School of Education, and the School of Nursing addressing the same subject. 

The value of the team members' meeting frequently with one another, various 
university groups, and certain administrators cannot be overstated. What had 
been occasional and often formal relationships among team members became, in 
the course of Project 30, regular, enjoyable confabs between close colleagues, .^rts 
and sciences and education farult)' and administrators weren't just meeting to 
plan events that would improve inter-imit relationships; they were improving 
those interrelationships through their ven- contact. 

The deans of the two units, who, for the most part, did not play ven* direct 
roles in Project 30, had developed an excellent working relationsliip before the 
Project began. Project 30 allowed the associate deans who represented tlieir units 
in Project 30 to develop a close working relationship as well. The value of that 
relationship, independent of events of the last several months, is considerable, but 
even greater value has been attached to the relationship since the Dean of the 
School of Education throughout the Project 30 period resigned to assume the 
Vice Presidency at the University of South Dakota, and the associate dean has 
succeeded him as Acting Dean. Project 30 has, in other words, ended up playing 
an important role in paving the way for what both units hope will be a continuing 
period of cooperation between /Vi ts and Sciences and Education. 

Millersville University 

Millersville University's Forum Series, intended to explore the links between 
liberal arts and education, was a six-lecture series initiated in March of 1989 and 
continuing to April 1990. Topics were related to themes of teaching excellence 
and to the integration of liberal arts and education. The speakers were split 
equally among scholars whose primaiy training was in education and those whose 
training was in liberal arts. All the Forum Series speakers were persons who have 
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Millers\'ille Unh ersity 

themselves, in their lives and work, integrated liberal arts knowledge and 
background with educational careers and activities. 

Forum Series programs included: Frank Murray, Dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Delaware, and Alan Tom, then Professor of 
Education at Washington University, discussing "Educational Reform and Teacher 
Preparation"; Albert Shanker, President of the American Federation of Teachers, 
discussing 'Teaching as a Profession"; Florence Howe, former President of the 
Modern Language Association and publisher of The Feminist Press, discussing 
"The Role of the Teacher in Student's Lives and Learning"; Stephen Jay Gould, 
Alexander Agassiz Professor of Zoolog\', Har\-ard University, discussing 
"Boundaries: A Taxonomist Looks at .^rts and Sciences"; Patricia Hill Collins, 
Associate Professor of Afro-American Studies at the University' of Cincinnati, 
discussing "The Multi-Cultural Context of Teaching"; and Lee Shulman, Professor 
of Education, Stanford University, discussing ''Wliat Teachers Know/How 
Teachers Think." 

Each lecture was set ud to model the kind of cross-disciplinaiT conversation 
Millersx-ille seeks to encourage. Each guest speaker was introduced by a member 
of the Millersville faculty who was not of his or her discipline. For example, Drs. 
Murray and Tom were introduced by Dr. Pat Hill, a member of the Millers\ille 
University Chemistiy faculty. At the end of the featured discussion. Dr. Hill 
responded with comments and questions from her point of view, not as an 
education specialist but as a scientist. 

The lecture series was generally well attended and successful in that the stature 
of the speakers lent credibility to Millersville's efforts, and in that it clearly 
demonstrated that issues related to te-acfiwig were of interest to arts and sciences 
scholars. It was also successful in that Millersville attempted to coordinate Forum 
Series events with other activities and other departments on campus. Al Shanker's 
and Lee Shulman's lectures were coordinated with the Anna Funk Lockey 
Lectureship in Education. Dr. Collins' lecture on the "Multi-Cultural Context of 
Teaching" was coordinated with Black Histoiy Month activities at Millersville. 
Florence Howe was accorded Scholar-in-Residence status and was sponsored 
jointly with the Department of English and the Commission on the Status of 
Women. Again, these were efforts to model appropriate interaction between 
education and arts and sciences faculty. However, while the Forum Series was 
successful in enabling virtually all faculty to "see themselves" in relation to issues 
to teaching, it does not seem that the lecture series actually changed the way 
faculty thought about teaching, nor did it encourage cross-cultural conversation. 
The follow-up "metaphor" discussions may have been more successful in achieving 
that goal. 

During the week following each Forimi Series lecture, faculty were invited to 
participate in small group discussions devoted to developing metaphors for the 
aspect of education or teacher education addressed in the lecture. These were 
one-hour discussions, and faculty were divided into groups of 8 to 10 for purposes 
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oi discussion. The number of faculty participating ranged from as few as eight 
after one lectiire to as many as forty'-five after another. 

The six separate discussion assignments inchided developing metaphors to 
convey: (1) the relationship between general education, the academic major, and 
professional studies in a teacher's education; (2) the relative roles of the public 
school teacher and the college or university professor; (3) the good teacher's 
impact on the student; (4) the relationship between a field's modes of inquir)* and 
its methods of teaching; (5) the differences in students' background and learning; 
and (6) the interaction of content and method in teaching. 

An example of the kind of discussion that went on may help the reader to 
understand the value of these discussions in teasing out indi\idual faculty 
members' assumptions about issues related to teaching and in focusing, as well, 
on the differences between education faculty and arts and sciences faculty in 
those assumptions. At one discussion, an education faculty member suggested that 
the relationship between general education, the academic major and professional 
education course work in a future teacher's education could be metaphorically 
described as a "hot air balloon." The basket, that in which you ride and which 
holds you up, is general education. The balloon itself is the academic major or 
subject matter. The hot air, the helium, which enables the balloon to rise is 
pedagog)* or professional education. A scientist agreed that the metaphor might 
have value, but sharply disagreed about which parts of the balloon represented 
which parts of a teacher's education. She allowed that general education might be 
compared to the basket, but argued that pedagog)- or professional education is 
the balloon, and the hot air which makes the balloon rise is the discipline, the 
academic major. While it r ay seem fimny that arts and sciences and education 
faculty are arguing over which one of them is really the "hot air," it is important to 
note that this is precisely the issiie that Lee Shulman (1990) and Jonas Soltis 
(1990) address in their recent reconsideration of the "foundations" of teacher 
education. The value of the metaphor discussions is that they allowed faculty to 
engage in important theoretical discussions without worr)'ing about the 
appropriate academic jargon. The issues became clear metaphorically. 

In general, the metaphor discussions seemed interesting and effective for 
faculty who participated. The difTiculty was that not all faculty, or even as many as 
Millersville might have liked, participated. 

There is some endcnce that these kinds of discussions can go on effectively in 
much larger groups. Dr. Barbara Stengel had an opportunity to address a 
Pennsylvania State System Colloquium in the Spring of 1989 on the integration of 
liberal arts and professional education and used that opportunity to engage an 
audience of approximately 100 participants in a metaphor discussion. She gave 
the assignment, gave participants five minutes to think, and then asked them to 
share their thinking with a friend or neigliboi-. Subsequent discussion raged. 
Faculty in attendance at this colloquium became so involved in the task of talking 
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about their metaphors that the\' continued their discussion with Dr. Stengel and 
with other participants long after the session was completed. 

University of Texas at El Paso 

The University- of Texas at El Paso's Project 30 goals were to promote teacher 
education as a luiiversity-wide responsibility and to promote quality preparation 
programs. These goals grew oiu of some imfortimate faculty interactions that 
restilted from the passage of a state law reorganizing teacher education and from 
a historical lack of comnumication. A nimiber of faculty retreats were held in 
which participants heard presentations on and discussed teacher education issues. 
Although the imivcrsiiy's decision -making structure in teacher education was 
tangibly changed, the results of the project were in many ways more process than 
product. 

The late 198()'s was a time of dramatic and tratunatic change in teacher 
education at the University of Texas at El Paso, hi early 19<S7, the Texas legislaim e 
passed a bill that placed an 18-semestcr-hotn' cap on uni\'ersiiy professional 
preparation for teachers and mandated that would-be teachers major in an 
academic or interdisciplinaiy academic area The necessity to comply with that 
legislation led to the initiation of dialogue between education faculty and arts and 
science faculties. Partiallv because of time constraints and partially because of lack 
of mutual understandings, those discussions focused on pragmatic concerns 
(which com ses and which degrees) rather than authentic issues of program and 
qualitv preparation. The discussions lacked recognition of teacher preparation as 
a campus-wide acti\ity. instead focusing on tm f concerns. 

University leadership saw Project 30 as an opporttmity to extend and improve 
the qiuilit} of earlier discussions by shifting the focus to programmatic and quality 
concerns and promoting nuuual imderstandings aboiu the importance and need 
for wide particij^ation in teacher preparation. Thus, the goal of I'.T. El Paso's 
Project 30 was to stimulate authentic discussions about teacher education among 
facull\ all across the institution as well as to build a consensus on the nature of 
quality teacher education. The Project sought to develop a genuine partnership 
across the (Colleges of Education, Liberal Arts, and Sciences and the local 
schools. 

The strategy- selected b\' the Project Steering U.onunittee was to broadly in\'olvc 
faculty and local practitioners in disctissions of teacher preparation through well- 
designed faculty retreats. The first of these was held March 17, 1989. at a local 
hotel conference center. Participants in this retreat included numerotis leaders of 
the iniiversity comnumity, prominent administrators, and respected school 
practitioners. Dr. (Vaiy Fenstermacher, Dean of Education (University f Arizona) 
and president of AA(TE, opened the day-long retreat witli a presentation on the 
status of teacher preparation in public uniwrsities: muter that thepie he 
addressed tluMiies of subject matter knowledge, professional knowledge and 
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pedagogical content knowledge. Participants then heard from local teachers, 
graduates of U,T. El Paso, who provided anecdotes critiquing the university's 
teacher preparation program. Finally, task groups were created, each charged 
with reflecting upon the information presented, examining the recently approved 
teacher preparation programs, and making recommendations for changes; these 
recommendations were presented to and discussed by the larger group. 
Participants reported significant increases in their imderstanding of teacher 
education and a significant desire to meet on a regular basis to consider and 
discuss issues and developments in teacher preparation. The group also called for 
establishing some type of cross-collegiate governance group that could continue 
the dialogue and tiy to assert institution-wide leadership in teacher educauon. 

In November of a second retreat was held. A keynote address was given 
bv the luiiversity President, who focused on the need for interdisciplinaiy study 
for teachers in arts and scieiices coin ses. This also provided the opportunity for 
the newh- appointed dean of Liberal Arts to convey his commitment to broad 
institutional responsibilit)' for teacher education, hi this retreat, task groups 
focused on spec ific topics (e g., pedagogical content knowledge) in order to make 
specific reconmiendations. 

Although the steering conmiittee intended initialh' to foilo\v up with action 
groups to flesh out specific ciu ricular initiatives, it decided to be somewhat less 
aggressive and concentrate more on continuing to promote institutional dialogtie 
on teacher education (i.e., open conmumication) and broad considerauon (and 
perhaps consensus) on qualit\' aspects of teacher preparation. Thus, the imiversity 
plans to continue faculty retreats, at least annualh', where participants will have an 
opportunity to consider and discuss no\'el and stimulating ideas on quality teacher 
practices and the preparation of teachers to demonstrate such practices. 

The results of U.T. El Paso's Project 30 are i!i man\' ways more process than 
product. Unlike the atmosphere prior to Project 30 activties and planning, 
^xiiversit)' faculty and local school practitioners were able to sit together, discuss 
points of vieWvCaimlv, and get excited aboiiL.(:pi^iiiit>n ideas. While programmatic 
changes were not realized (it was decided that stabilit\' after wide changes was 
healthy in the short run). Project 30 activities have helped build the infrastructiue 
for future developments — qualit)' focused ideas, positive professional relationships 
across disparate disciplines, a desire for learning more about teacher education, 
and the acceptance of teacher preparation as a imiversity-wide responsibility. 

One very obsenable product was the establishment of the Teacher Education 
Council as a new element in the imiversity's decision-making structure. This 
group, representing th.e eiuire university and the practicing profession, considers 
all teacher education initiatives and proactively advocates positive practices in 
teacher preparation, h seems clear that the project goal of establishing teacher 
education as an institution, wide mission has ocemred. The ongoing task of 
Project 30 is to maimain that commitment. With resoiuces at both the collegiate 
and institutional level pledged to do this. Project 30 will live on. 
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If the planning erred in any direction, it was in assuming that group processing 
in retreats could quickly conic to concrete initiatives. The process was much 
slower than expected, but as the steering committee came to believe, an 
atmosphere of collegialit)' and consensus will lead to better quality decisions and 
de\'elopments later. The level of fatigue of the faculty, especially education 
faculty, after the lou;^', tough curricular discussions held earlier, had been misread 
and became an important factor as events proceeded; a strong, energetic 
education faculty is vital to any major shifts in teacher education, and the retreat 
process went a long way toward breathing new life into that group. 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Project SO has provided faculty and administrators at University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill with important opportunities to impro^•e the university 's 
capacity to educate futiue teachers — by educating themselves about the special 
skills and sensibilities our nation's increasingly multicultin*al classrooms require. 

At a two-day workshop in May 1988, a group of faculty from several Arts and 
Sciences departments and the School of Education disco\'ered, among other 
things, that 

■ Cha ugi ru trim la and am ise co u ten t will not be enough . 

Faculty and students usually get tense when race and gender stereot\ ping are 
discussed in class. To address these issues effectively, most faculty will need, 
first, to receive guidance in self-discoveiy. Faculty must learn how their own 
stereotypes developed, and how they operate in classrooms today — for they 
do operate insidiously the t\ despite the widespread assumption that ^ve" 
have gotten beyond such limitations. 

■ Learning about ourselves in this way ran effectively begin by discoveiing how the 

classroom affects non-majouty students in our own individual institutions. 
At (Chapel Hill, this beginning has been achieved through strikingly 
informative intemews the Office of Jnstitiuional Research imdertook with 
successful minority* students. To read the transcripts of these infemews is to 
awaken, in surprise, to ways in which details of language, presentation, and 
non-verbal cues can seem racist to non-majorit}' students. 

■ This beginning is best followed l/y a worhshop, directed Iry a counselor who specializes 

in the cogiiitive dmelopment and functions of racism and sexism, in which faculty 
explore their own conditioning and classroom expeiiences with an interdisciplinaiy 
and intenacial givup of peers. 
This process has allowed an energetic and di\ erse group of UNCX^hapel Hill 
faculty to get to know the problem, and each other, imusually well. The 
degree of camaraderie and commitment developed at this workshop began 
automatically to produce energ}- and ide;is for follow-up activities. 
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Those follow-up activities include: 

■ I mtiatives to educate the institution 5 top administrators, as xcell as other family, 

about the complexity and imporiance of the problems and opportunities 

multicultural classrooms present. 
These efTorts include the writin^T; and dissemination of grant proposals and 
other plans that wiW broaden opportunities for facult)* to benefit from 
multicultural workshops. 

■ The provision of increasing numbers of course-drvetopment and course-modification 

giants desigfied to foster specific projects that the multiculturalism loorkshops 
generate. 

Several workshop participants who teach courses that enroll large numbers 
of freshman have already received such grants through Dean Gillian Cell's 
office; Dean Cell expects to be able to prondc still more such funding. 

■ The development, l/y means of such grants, of 'foundation courses, " courses available 

to freshmen that loill address issues of racism, sexism, and related ''isms. " These 
courses ivill enroll (through specicd advising ana ngements) significant numbers of 
n on - majority stud en ts, and students ( e.g. , the North Ca rolin a Teach i ng Fell oivs) 
luho plan to eani degiees in education. 
This project will be a top priority in this January's workshop for faculty who 
participated last May. Among other topics — suggested by the participants — 
will be broader efforts (1) to modifs' the undergraduate curriculum, (2) to 
mount efforts to hire more non-majority faculty, (3) to study the influence of 
the SAT and GRE examination on admissions of non-majority students, (4) 
to develop a continuous process of faculty-student interviews that will 
(among other assessment aims) evaluate the University's capacity to educate 
racially and ethnically diverse groups of students. 

Since teacher education students at UNC-Chapel Hill spend their first two years 
in General College, a strong foimdation for understanding cultural di\'ersity was 
considered important by the Teacher Education faculty. It is believed that by 
developing such a foundation at the General College level, the professional 
education courses for teachers at the upper-division levels (junior and senior 
years) could be radically transformed. In addition. Project 30 enabled faculty from 
Teacher Education as well as from Arts and Sciences to engage in sharing 
concerns and ideas related not only to the mainline courses in general education 
but also to courses and experiences in Teacher Education. It is believed that such 
interactions by faculty from across the campus are critical if Teacher Education is 
to be a prominent part of the university community. Project 30, along with other 
efforts such as Teacher Education Through Partnership, has enhanced this goal. 
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Once dialogue concerning teacher education reform has been initialed, a 
possible next step is the formation of teams for work on projects. Teams can be 
formed of facult)' from different departments or schools and can even include 
teachers from area elementars' and secondary' schools. W'hatever the personnel, 
teams can draw on the experience and abilities of their different members, and 
the result can be a real capacirv* for educational reform. 

Texas A&M University 

The pairing of professors in the arts and sciences with professors in education 
was the goal of Texas A&M's project. Initial con\ ersations and an informational 
breakfast meeting, as well as less formal follow-up meetings led the Project 30 
team to discover an interesting phenomenon. Although the facult}' were 
concerned about the need for vital links between arts and sciences and education 
faculty, and interest in the same was heightened, links were not forthcoming. The 
Colleges of Liberal .Arts, Science, Geosciences, and Education had been created as 
separate entities from a sitigle structure about twent^-fh'e years ago. With the 
growth from 10,000 to 40,000 students and the corre<;ponding desire to de\'elop a 
faculty with significant research activitN, Texas A&M had reached a point where iLs 
facuItN* was infused with many younger facult\' members, the vast majority of whom 
have been concerned with developing or enhancing their scholarly reputations 
and quite naturally are in that mode of operation. Thus, the time<onsuming 
process of developing partnerships with facult}' in other colleges was one that was 
not generally begun unless there was common scholarly ground. 

The difficult)' of convincing faculty to form links with professors from other 
disciplines led the Texas A&M team to alter its stance to one of nurturing 
partnerships that had already formed or were forming. This required some 
careful listening and following up when the team encountered ideas, problems, or 
projects connected with the teacher education issue. 

The team discovered that a key to these partnerships is a central core of 
committed facult)' from each discipline who can work together to share 
information gleaned from con\'ersations in their home departments. The sharing 
of information leads to recognition of pairings that can then be suggested along 
the lines of,"Professor X in the Department of Yis interested in a very similar 

issue, ril get the phone number for you and " Once a partnership is formed, 

the professors involved must be made aware of any institutional support system for 
such efforts. Clearly the commitment of the institution is key for further progress. 

As a result of the process mentioned above, four pairings were initiated. Two 
ended early when partners took positions at other universities. The other two 
occurred later in the project time frame and arc ongoing. Although Texas A&M 
was discouraged at the small number of pairings, they also realized that if one or 
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two pairings could produce significant results, then they could seiTe as examples 
to other faculty members of what can be accomplished. 

In particular, Texas A&M found that the formation of faculty teams from 
different schools within the universit)' is an effective way of addressing the 
problems of science and mathematics education in Texas. They realized that any 
enhancement in these areas must deal with shortages of qualified teachers, low 
salaries, and outflow from the teaching ranks. In general, Texas A&M's faculties 
are aware of these issues and understand tha^. their main impact can be in 
affecting the qualifications of the teachers. Thus, the main collaborations that are 
now forming address this issue. 

One Texas A&M Project 30 effort addressing this concern was a collaboration 
of Dr. Peter McInt\Te, Professor of Physics, and Drs. Donna Wiseman and Carol 
Stiicssy, Professors of Educational Curriculum and Instruction. The project has 
involved a radical overhaul of the course sequence in physics taken by students 
intending to teach elementary school science. 

The climate for interaction developed when Dr, Mclntyre discussed with Dr. 
Wiseman the course topics and expected student enrollment. The course (Physics 
350) had been on the books for some time but the recent events in Texas brought 
it to the foreground. During the discussion it became e\ident that there was a 
potential for the College of Education and the Physics Department to interact in 
the course development and presentation. At the same time, it was known that Dr. 
Sluessy, a science educator, was joining the faculty of the College of Education in 
the fall of 1989. Project 30 at Texas A&M pro\ided funding for some aspects of 
the collaboration among Drs. Mclntyre, Stuessy, and Wiseman. 

Of the preser\ice teachers enrolled in the fall semester of Physics 350, ten were 
chosen to participate concurrently in a seminar designed to monitor their 
learning and understanding of physics and physics instruction. The 
metiiodologies for this seminar were developed by Drs. Stuessy and Wiseman. Dr. 
Mchityre also met with the students in small group situations to discuss 
educational philosophy and instructional techniques. The development of the 
seminar was carried out with an eye to an adaptation of the traditional 
niethodolog)' and instructional techniques to enhance the learning of the 
preseiTice teachers in the course. The feedback gained from the students was 
valuable to the instructors in adapting the course for spring semester students. 

Tlie revised curriculum integrated a group of experiments that apply directly 
to the topical content being discussed. Experiments involving lasers and 
experiments about superconductivity are readily accessible and relate to topics of 
current interest and indeed ever>'day use (lasers and automatic grocer)' checkout, 
superconductiuty and the SSC). One early recognition was that an experimentally 
based curriculum must be chosen carefully to avoid superficiality. Therefore, the 
quantification of results and obseiTations is critical in preparation to teach in a 
socict)' that is evoking ever more to a highly technological state. In developing the 
analytical skills nccessaiy to the quantification abilities of the stu^'.ents, a perhaps 
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foreseeable difFicuIty arose: the mathematical preparation of the students was 
generally poor. Mathematics is an aid in understanding physics, but only if one 
knows mathematics. Purely descriptive physics is difficult to understand because 
basic principles are not always easy to define from unsophisticated experiments. A 
teacher can help his or her students understand only if he or she has a good 
knowledge of underhing principles. Without mathematical abilit)' or background, 
the teacher candidate will have great difficulty in understanding physics. Thus, 
the team is seeking a future collaboration to involve a facult)' member of 
mathematics to solve the problem of underpreparation. 

The future of team formations among faculties of arts and sciences and 
education is a positive one. The faculties are now more aware of the need for 
collaboration, especially in the arena of preparation of elementar\' school 
teachers. 

MillersviUe University 

At MillersviUe University, faculty- members from the arts and sciences 
collaborated with education faculty to create "pedagogy seminars" for teacher 
education students. The pedagog)- seminar constitutes an exploration of a single 
question: how does the successful teacher transform expertise in subject matter 
into a form that students can comprehend? This abilit)*, which has recently been 
characterized as "pedagogical content knowledge" (Shiilman, 1986, 1987), is 
central to the educational process. 

Teacher education students require opportunities to think about course 
content in this way, that is, to integrate content and method for teaching. The 
pedagogx' seminar is structured to make this possible. Pedagog}' seminars are one- 
credit seminars which accompany regular three- or four-credit arts and sciences 
courses. These optional seminars are team-taught by the arts and sciences faculty 
member, who offers the primar\' course, and a teacher education faculty member. 

The purpose of the pedagog}* seminar is to identify and analyze the teaching 
techniques employed by the primaiy course instructor and to encourage stiidents 
to reflect on the process of their own learning, so that students will themselves be 
able to take course content and transform or translate it for another audience. 
Therefore, the focus of the seminar is the primarv' course content as it is taught 
and learned, rather than generic principles of pcdagogv'. In essence, the primaiy 
course to which the seminar is attached becomes a "case ^vudy" in pedagogical 
content knowledge, and the instructional team leads the seminar participants 
throtigh the case. In the process, students not only analyze the teaching 
techniques employed by the primary course instructor, but also construct and 
create alternatives for teaching the same material to other audiences. 

Pedagog\' seminars are limited to 16 studcnis so that they can trtily be 
conducted as seminars, relying heavily on group interaction and discussion. These 
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seminars are open to any students hut are designed to attract teacher educatioii 
students. Registration is stricth' \'oIinitaiT. 

The pedagog}' seminar concept was approved h\' the Pr()ject 30 teain in the 
Spring of 1989 and five seminars were oflered on an experimental basis in Fall 
1989. The seminars accompanied courses in Transformational Grannnar, the 
American Presidency, hitroduction to Statistics, Nutrition, and hitroduction to 
Psycholog)'. Six additional pedagogy- seminars, accompanying coiuses in 
Introduction to Philosophy, Introduction to Fihn Studies, Origins and Evokition 
of tlie Eartli, hitroduction to Chemistiy, The Sociolog\' of the Famih', and The 
L-anguage of Music, were of fered din ing Spring 1990. Grants from {\v^ 
Pennsyhania .\cademy for the Advancement of Teaching and the State Svstem of 
Higher Education Facuhy Development Gonnnittee enabled the university to 
implement the seminars, 

Botli faculty participants and students were enthusiastic about their participation 
in the seminar and the vahie of the seminars in developing future teachers and 
allowing facuhy to communicai/^* one with the <nher over issues related to teaching. 

Student suneys reveal that o\ er 90 percent of the students feel that thev will be 
able to use what tliey are learning in the pedagog\- seminar in their teaching 
careers and would reconnnend pechigog)- seminars to other teacher education 
students. The students' required Journals demonstrate, in a substantive wav, what 
tliey have learned about pedagogical content knowledge in that particular 
discipline. Faculty are being encouraged to use student journals and their own 
experiences as data in scholarly articles about the pedagogy- seminars. 

All of the faculty who participated have been intemewed extensivelv about the 
nature and value of their experience. Dr. Kiuherine Cireen, a psvchoI<)g\- faculty 
member, sunnned up, witiiout prompting, Millersville's goals for the pedagogy- 
seminars. When asked, "Would you characterize the seminar as successful or 
imsuccessful?" she replied: 

In terms of me personally, it was successful on a number of levels. It was 
successful in that I began to think about education, which I had never 
thougin aboiu before. I began to have a closer relationsliip with a person 
(involved in teacher education), which was a change. 

// was the first time I thou^hl about issues in perla^og^dnd hcMiestlv, as much 
training as I have had in ohseivation, training in self-obsenation and 
therapy, I never thought, in teaching, about why I did what I did. So I [nund 
myself constantly thinking, why are you putting that on the board? There are 
all these other things to put on the board, why did yon choose that to put 
that on the board? It was really quite amazing. The seminar was veiT 
satisfying on that level. It was successhil, I think, for Peny Love, mv mentor, 
in that he would sometimes take notes on psychology' just because he was 
interested in the topic and had not bee.' "X|)()sed to it for awhile. I le 
learned some moi e psvcholog)'. which is ah .lys a blessing. I think he enjoved 
working with me. We enjoyed workinfrwith ea^n other, which was r(^r,IIv positiw. 
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1 actually ihink the sludents got a lot out of it, because they conniiented 
on things Hke: "I've never had a chance to see professors in this Hght before, 
where we just sat and talked about things, and that we could come up with 
questions and considerations. You would prompt us, but we could come up 
with our own ideas, and you would take us seriously atid begin to talk about 
it." I think that veiy informal way of discussing things and getting them 
flunhi}i<r about their own careers in teaching, and ieeing as as human and stmggline; 
about how to teach and communicate mn\ how to be effecti\'e, is really important. 

In this lengthy quotation. Dr, Green targets the areas of effectiveness in the 
pedagog)' seminar that other faculty echoed and that wei e Millers\'ille's goals for 
the seminar program. The senui\ars sene to allow teacher education students to 
think about content irom the point of view of a teacher. They provide a cross- 
culliual conversation between arts and sciences and education facultv about issues 
related to teaching, establishing bonds that allow faculty to work together in 
teacher pieparation across departmental lines. The pedagogy- seminars also seem 
to sene as individual faculty development devices, enabling individuals to reflect 
on and, sometimes, to alter their own teaching practices, hi general, the pedagog\' 
seminars appear to be coutributing to the generation of a universitv context and 
cultiue that values excellence in teaching. 

Because of the apparent success and simplicity of the pedagog)' seminar as a 
cmricular reform. Millersville has pursued its implementation as a formal part of 
the MiIIers\'ille L'niversit}' cui ricukmi. It has been appro\'ed by the appropi iate 
curriculinn committees and by the University Faculty Senate and is "on the 
books." Millersville contiiuies to se. k additional external funding to rtm the 
pedagog\' seminar program on an expanded, }'et still experimental, basis. Thev 
wish to do so in order to determine not whether the pedagog\' seminars are of 
value, but how. how many, in what disciplines, and with wliat coinses, pedagog\- 
seminars might be required for teacher education students. This involves 
thinking, as well, about the relationship of pedagogy- seminars to present teacher 
education course requirements, especially methods courses. In addition, 
coiuinuing the pedagogy- seminars will also extend wide-ranging cross-campus 
discussion about the nature and structure of the veiy best teacher education 
program that can Ix^ pi'o\ ided at Millei\s\-ille L'ni\ersity. 

All of these lessons have been incorporated iiuo the development of a 
pedagog)- seminar advisoiy conunittee created by the Faculty Senate. The advisoiy 
conuuittee consists of one membei' from each academic division and sen es in an 
advisoiy capacity to the p' dagogy seminar coordinator, who has responsibility- for 
preseiuing the proposed pedagogy- seminar offei ings to the lulucational 
Foundations Departmem ^or approval!. Broad-based participation in the 
determination of those who -vill participate in the pedagog\' seminar program is 
one more example of cross-cultural conversation. For Millersville, the concrete 
legacy of Project .SO is their pedagog\' seminar. 
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The State University of New York at Buffalo used collaboration among facult\% 
graduate students and undergraduate students, in a team-teaching effort in large 
courses, as a means of examining pedagogical content knowledge issues. These 
courses, with enrollments of 100 to 300 students, are taught in a 
lecture/recitation format. The lectures are given by a professor. The recitations 
are taught by graduate assistants with the help of undergraduate assistants. The 
team meets weekly to critique the previous week's instructional strategies and 
pedagogical decisions and to plan for the following week. 

This model had been uliii/.ed for several years prior to the initiation of Project 
SO in an evolutionaiy biolog)' course taught by Dr. Clyde Herreid, a Disdnguished 
Teaching Professor in Biolog\'. With the advent of Project 30 at UB, the activity 
was expanded and enhanced in three ways: (1) the model was replicated in a 
world civili/.iitions course, (2) education facultv' became involved in the weekly 
pedagogical seminars, and (3) the potential value of die model for teacher 
preparation was explicitly recognized. 

The world civilizations effort, directed by Dr. Onillc Murphy of the Histoiy 
Department, grew directly from Project SO. Discussions in the Project 30 
committee had underscored the need for preparing secondaiT school teachers to 
teach Nen \brk State's new global studies curriculum. Professor Murphy, the 
coordi:«.:Ator for UB's new undergraduate course in world civilizadons and a strong 
believer in the apprenticeship method of training teachers, saw in the Herreid 
model an opportunity* to use the world civilizations course as a vehicle for 
preparing global studies teachers in both content and pedagog)'. He also shared 
with Professor Herreid the belief that the undergraduate assistant format could 
generate interest among students in teaching as a profession. 

The responsibilities of the undergraduate assistants are to attend the course 
lecuu es; help in constructing, monitoring and grading examinadons; help plan 
recitation classes; and provide feedback on the qualit\- and effecdveness of the 
instruction. The insights of the undergraduate assistants (How is the course 
going? Was a particular topic too difficult? Were the recitations elTecdve?) have 
proved to be particularly valuable, hi the words of a graduate assistant: 

As for the undergraduate TAs, their contributions were also considerable. 
Their intimate understanding of the needs, attitudes, and weaknesses of 
today's students provided valuable feedback and insights into experimental 
approaches to learning and instrucdon att mpted by the graduate TAs, 
which succeeded or failed, and why. The interest and efforts they put into 
the nionthlv quizzes resulted in fair and challenging test material diat forced 
the students to keep up with the assigned reading and helped them to 
recognize its significance. The quiz questions diey produced were also 
original. They, therefore, demanded an honest effort from ever)' suident 
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because their input prevented anyone from resorting to standard multiple 
choice and u*iie/false questions that, unfortunately, circulate within the 
student communit)-. Last but not least, the team teaching/learning concept 
promoted a running dialogue that enabled all of us to uew the tasks at hand 
from a nmnber of perspectives. This enabled us to come up with answers to 
problems that if tackled indiudually would invariably have lacked the same 
degree of insight and thoughtful consideration that they received. \Vc arc 
certain that more improvements can be made, but we are equally certain 
that we are already on the right track. 

Similarly, the experience proved valuable for the undergraduate assistants, one 
of whom reported: 

Initially, my first response [to the question of what was learned] would be 
that I have learned a great deal about how to giw and grade quizzes. 
Granted, this is important to know, but when pressed I begin to see that 
there has been so much more that I will continue to draw on in the years to 
come. Primarily, this includes a lot of experience with which I can now 
decide whether I actually wish to pursue a career in teaching. Secondly, 
assuming that I do decide to, the course has given me a wide range of 
experiences that w^ill be invaluable in solving problems that will arise with 
suidents. These experiences have come not onh- from working "behind the 
scenes" myself, but from watching others . . . who ha\e experiences to share. 
I have no doubt in my mind that I will draw on what I have gained from mv 
experience in World Ci\ilizations in the future, probably in ways that I do 
not suspect now. 

The role of the education faculty in the weekly pedagogical seminars was two- 
fold: (I) to analyze and document the experiment and (2) to bring iuio the 
discussions the perspectives of educational research and practice. Dr. Htigh 
Petrie, Dean of the Graduate School of Education, participated in the 
evolutionary' biology seminar. Dr. Catherine Cornbleth, Director of L'B's Buffalo 
Research Institute on Education for Teaching, participated in the world 
chnlizations seminar. 

A written record kept of the weekly seminar pro\ idcs an important resource for 
future planning. With it. faculty can anticipate topics that cause students trouble, 
file for future use solutions that seem to work, and flag pedagogical problems that 
have not yet been sohed. 

Weber State University 

At Weber State University a pilot pr<)ject in (>)(>peiati\e Student Tcacliiiig will 
be implemented during fall and winter quarters of 1990-91 . Under the project. 
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faciiltv IVoni the English Deparinient and the Teacher Education Depanmeni will 
work with siiideni teachers. The weekly eooperaii\ e sessions will replace the 
traditional how-ioteach classes that ha\'e been offered by the English Department. 
This project integrates theoiy with practice in a school setting for the professional 
training of secondary school English teachers. The project is aimed to prodtice a 
more self-reflective, flexible graduate, rather than one merely socialized to the 
norms of a single supen ising teacher. 

California State University at Los Angeles 

Prior to the implementation of the Project 30 proposal, there was evidence of 
collaborati(Mi among the scho(^ls at California State University at Los Angeles. 
Partiallv as a result of the chancellor's office directive establishing the all- 
imiversiiv responsibility for teacher education, efforts involving facility from the 
schools were in place. One example of this is the team-teaching project involving 
Dr. Ken Wagner, a professor of political science and Dr. Dennis Heini, a professor 
of ciuriculum and instruction. A section of the introductoiy political science 
course was designated for persons interested in piu suing a teaching credential 

Dr. Wagner, a strong supporter of teacher education, emphasizes the rele\ance 
of content related to teaching K-\2 students. Dr. Heim, an expert in pedagog)', 
places special emphasis on pedagog}' and relates it to actual classroom tecliniques. 
These same two faculty members also team-teach the com se in social science 
niethodologw This often occm s some two to foiu- years after the completion of 
the introducton' political science course. Therefore, while Dr. Heim concentrates 
on pedagogy Dr. Wagner is available to review content and assist with information 
relative to pedagogy . 

For (^SLA, the opportunity to become a Pioject 30 school was seen as a means 
to institutionalize, bevond the committees and the chancellor's office mandates, 
the kind of collaboration already being practiced by Drs. Heim and Wagner. 

San Diego State University 

Through 19S(S-U)9(). San Diego State I'niversity continued a major effort, 
begini earlier, to engage more faculty members, in different disciplines and 
departments, in meaningful and sustained dialogue examining the extent to 
which their curricula were appropriate to the content of their disciplines. The 
goal was to build better bridges through collaboration in a series of seminars 
using facultv alreadv collaborating in previous pr()jects. These faculty members in 
education and arts and s( ience had already devoted 1987 to planning the 
imdergraduate curriculum strand that would integrate pedagogical content 
knowledge into disci]:) line-based courses. 

Collaboration was essential to this project and prerequisite to the planning. 
These formei lv iminvolved individuals were introduced to the concept of 
pedagogical content knowledge (PCK); developed and expanded their awn 
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understanding of the concept; formed triads comprising a teachei' educator, a 
content specialist, and a public school teacher; and then practiced teaching their 
understandings to each other. The triads became true teams with elan, cohesion, 
and a commitment to faculty- members and students, asking the kinds of questions 
teachers of disciplines ought to ask. The triads piloted and evaluated three bridge 
courses in 1988-1989 and offered them again in 1989-1990. The collaboration of 
the 1987 planning year continued in regular seniinai s between the ti iads. 

Melding the undergraduate course with the four existing seminars — in Biolog\, 
English, Histoiy, and Mathematics — at C^rawford High School in San Diego was 
also accomplished. Since 1986 the collaborative emphasis in these seminars had 
been on implementing a PC^K-based curriculiun that included s<3cial and 
philosophical and psychological foundations, instructional design and 
meth()dolog\\ and structured practicum. Triads for these seminars also met with 
members of the subject matter departments who sened as master teachers for the 
credentialing students during their spring student teaching. 

These meetings pro\ ided forums for familiarizing additional facullv members 
with the pilot and forgiving them opportunities to consider the implications of 
the pilot for their own teaching. During the year the (hawford pilot facultv met 
with colleagues from other credential program blocks to discuss the pilot, what 
they were learning from it, and what implications there might be for bioadei" 
program change. Triad members also met with academic discipline department 
colleagues to discuss the pilot and their impressions of the subject matter 
luiderstandings that credential students were demonstrating. 

Additional faculty and public school teachers were included in this planning, 
and three workshops were held to introduce these new participants to the 
underlying concepttial framework of the project. There was also an all-dav 
seminar in Xcn ember at which C^rawford and bridge course triads met to discuss 
emerging critical points of articulation and continuity between the curriculiun of 
the subject matter major and the credential program curriculum. There was a 
two-day workshop in januaiy 198^) with approximately fifty participants. This 
workshop included not only the members of the two triad groups (Orawford and 
bridge course) but also other academic department faculty and administrators, 
teacher educators from both the single subject and nuiltiple subject credential 
programs, elementaiy and secondaiy school te. . hers, and school and universitv 
faculty who work on the New Teacher Retention Project and other induction vear 
programs in the (College of Education. There was a third orienting workshop in 
Jime 1989 whose participants included, besides those from the previous 
workshops, first-year teachers, new faculty — new either to the iini\ersitv or to the 
groups, that is, from the academic discipline departments — and new public school 
teachers. 

All these discussions, seminars, and workshops focused on the following 
questions as central to San Diego State's collaboration: ( 1 ) What has be<"n the 
impact of the pr<)ject on the participants' teaching practices? (2) What impa< l is 
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the project having on the participants' colleagues outside of the project? (3) Wliat 
were the participants' perceptions of the specific strategies that have been used in 
the project, that is, workshops, i^uest speakers, demonstration lessons? (4) WTiat 
are the critical elements in establishing the triads or interdisciplinar)' teams? (5) 
Are the participants persuaded that they are developing courses that successfully 
incorporate pedagogical content knowledge strategies? SDSU's undergraduate 
bridge courses have also refineJ the assessment of future teachers. An integral 
part of these coin'ses was the use of journals, concept mapping, and textbook 
evaluations to assess students' grasp of the disciplinaiy structure and the pedagogy 
necessan' to teach that structure, or portions thereof, to different student 
audiences. Success here stimulated participants to advocate the use of a PCK- 
based course as a screening or assessment de\ice for academic discipline 
departments to use for students wishing to enter the credentialing program. 
Discipline-based collaboration has so bridged the unbridgeable that at SDSU it is 
now possible and even probable in some disciplines to find academic faculty- 
members willing to teach in education's credential programs and to teach one of 
their department's upper division courses in a team with a teacher educator and a 
public school teacher. It was love of discipline that brought them together and 
proved to be the connnon denominator, but during the collaborative process 
concern for pcdagogv* captured them. 

University of Northern Colorado 

The University of Northern Colorado created the Teachers for the Future 
Project. Seven Faculty Analysis Teams were established to develop analyses and 
recommendations in regard to an overall curriculum redesign. Each F'acult)' 
Analysis Team had seven faculty members from across the campus. The teams 
held hearings (four nights, five liours each) and then held a week-long retreat 
during which participants developed a set of overarching principles and 
recommendations. This set of recommendations came fonvard as a proposed 
framework for the overall goals, philosophy and direction for the redesign of the 
individtral courses and teacher education programs at UXC'. 

As can be seen from Figm^e 1, the framework was simple and yet at the same 
time stibtle and complex. It is basically one that organizes the curriculum of 
teacher educat'on into four major components: 

■ The Learning ('ore (previously known as general education at UNO) 

■ C;ontent Knowledge 

■ Pedagogical Knowledge 

■ Pedagogical (x)nlent Knowledge {based upon the infiuences of 
Shulman's work). The cohmnis are organized arotmd preschool to 
fifth grade teacher education, middle school and secondaiy teacher 
education programs. 
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Figure J 

There are several subtleties about this framework tliat are worth pointing out. 
One was the assumption that there would be Faculty Analysis Teams who had 
expertise and primaiy interests in one particular row or colimm of the matrix. A 
second key assumption was that the dynamic interactions woidd take place at the 
intersections of the rows and colimms. The Steering (lonuiiittee assumed that the 
Facultv Analysis Teams would be able to articulate the knowledge base, i.e. a set of 
assimiptions, themes, key concepts and aspirations that would represent a 
particular row or coIimm. Howe\er, to develop a teacher education program, the 
rows and columns would have to negotiate out differences by setting consensus 
and expectations for how each student would be constructing knowledge. 

This is indeed what occmred din ing the FAT Retreat week. The F"aculty 
Analysis Teams went through a process of articulating the knowledge base for 
their row or coliunn and also went through a series of negotiations with other 
fat's to determine where there were agreements ami lumiei needs and to 
develop consensus. * 

Two other stresses that helped stimulate discussion and analysis of programs 
are inherent in this framework . One has to do with the fact that there ai e four 
knowledge components identified iji the rows of the matrix. The pi eexisting 
structure of programs at L'\(l was based upon the distribiuion of semester credit 
hoiu's across three components: geneial education, subject major, and 
professional education. By ha\*ing foiu" I'ows of knowledge components, it was 
necessar\' to fractiu'O the existing three-part paradigm, hi other words, the tiuf 
battles became more complex because it was not clear where P(>K fit or what it 
represeiued in terms of courses and student credit hour production. This became 
the wedge that opened up the possibility of examining all coin ses an<l 
components. A key to this was the overall perspective presented by the Steering 
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Conimitlcc that pariicipanis needed lo look ai what, in ihcoiy, Xorihern 
Colorado should do rather than caive up lurf in ilie early phases of the FAT 
pi'ocess. 

Another poiiu of stress that the framework offei ed at L*X(1 was to break out 
middle school teacher education from elementaiy teacher education. In the FAT 
work, a ftirther l)reakou.t emerged, distinguishing early pre-school and elementaiy 
teacher education. The middle school education shift was one that was imdenvay 
within the state and nationally. The early childhood education shift was in the 
process of being sorted out within the state and nationally. In sunuuaiy, 
proposing three program lewis in the organizing framework became another 
wedge to help break up the older ways of thinking. These wedges also l epresent 
areas where there were no pat or fixed answers in place at UNC^ 

This o\erarching framework pro\'ided the struct me for establishing Facuhy 
Analysis Teams and a general focus for a campus-wide discussion. This framework 
and the FAT process has resulted in a series ol recommendations for the o\erall 
structure of curriculum at L*X(^ The next step will be to analy/.c indi\ idual 
cf)urses and programs and to de\elop proposals for new approaches that will then 
go through the standard ciu riculiun review and appro\ al process. 

The f ramework pro\ided a structure thai was sunicicntly loose and yet focused 
enough to maintain that careful balance l)elween prescription and intolera!)le 
ambiguity. By basing this structiu e heavily upon the work of Lee Shulman and 
having Dr. Shulman make a \'eiy forceful presentation din ing the information 
phase, the need to adch ess the knowledge components of the nuUrix 
systematicallv was made ob\*ious. The criticism of schools and the emergence of 
tli(* middle school movement made the three program colunms oh\ious and 
appi'opriate. Details of what goes on inside each of those nuisi be determined by 
the faculty. However, no part of the faculty can work in isolation if cohereiu 
programs are the goal. Thus, the intersections in the matrix become the key, not 
only to the curriculum redesign process, but to the ultimate integration that will 
be developed in programs. 
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One of the most direct routes to educalional reform is to change the nature of 
the curricuknu. A number of Project SO schools focused their efforts on the 
creation of new coui'ses, new majors, or new requirements in an attempt to 
improve their teaclier education programs. Several institutions choose to more 
closeh align subject matter knowledge and pedagogx , while others took on the 
challenge of providing courses that would help ftuure teachers he responsive to 
the multicultural needs of the schools today. 

University of Pennsylvania 

At the UniversitN of Pennsylvania several new stibject matter courses that are 
especially appropriate for future teachers and others interested in child 
development, teaching and learning, and cognition were designed or proposed. 
For example, a new coin se in the psycholog}' and philosophy of thinking was 
ofTerecl for the Hrst time this year to advanced psycholog)' undergraduates, 
undergraduates enrolled in the teacher education program, and interested 
graduate students in teacher education or other fields such as reading/langtiage, 
^curriculum and instruction, and school administration. Develope<l by Dr. 
Jonathan Baron of the Psvcliologx* Department, the course is founded on a theoiy 
of rational thinking and on empirical investigation of fallacious reasoning, which 
makes it stand in sharp contrast to much of what passes for content an<l pedagogy- 
in the "thinking skills" craze characteristic of many school systems. 

A new course that focuses on research on teaching was developed by Dr. 
Marilyn (lochran-Smith. This course will he taken by secondaiy education 
students and some elementaiy education students along with graduate stu<lents in 
administration, curriculum, and supemsion. This is not a course in research 
methods, nor is it intended to prepare students to write dissertations or do school- 
based research. Rather the course is designed to explore critically the l esearch 
literature on classroom teaching processes as well as the contrasting conceptual 
and methodological appioaches upon which this literature is based. 

The course is intended to help students become aware of the major substantive 
areas in the field and de\elop a critical perspective on contrasting paradigms, hi 
the course, students and teacher raise questions about the implications of 
research on teaching for ciuTiculum, instruction, evaluation, and teacher 
education. The course conceptualizes the teacluM' as a deliberati\e and reflective 
professional who reads educalional research intelligently and then takes the 
results as starting points for decision-making about actual classroom situations. 

Facultv at Pennsvhania have also worked across disciplines to i e\'ise both 
subject-matter and pc'dagog) ( ourses in the social sciences, which is a central 
subject matter area for both elementaiy and secondaiy school teachers. 
I'nfoi lunatelv, courses in the social sciences generally do not provide the kind of 
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understanding that prospectix e elenientaiy and secondaiy school teachers need. 
Dr. Waher Licht of the Histor)' Department and Dr. James Larkin of the School of 
Education worked collaboratively to redesign two core courses offered in 
elemental")' and secondary' social studies teaching and to rethink some of the 
other traditional social science offerings. 

A modified elementan* social studies course was co-designed and co-planned, 
and cross-\isits between education and histoiy are now in place. A secondar)' 
social studies course was also redesigned. The intention of both redesigns was to 
help students better understand the forms of inquiiy of the social sciences and to 
consider thoughtful ways to teach these to their own students.To support the 
development of inquiiy and pro\ide thorough grounding in the social sciences, a 
core of courses to be taken by prospective teachers in those disciplines was 
established. Seminars for students considering careers in histoiy and social studies 
classroom teaching were also offered in order to help prospective teachers take 
what they learn in their social sciences classes and transform it to inspire their 
own pupils with new ways to think about critical issues. 

University of Delaware 

The University of Delaware Project SO team believed that something needed to 
be done to better ensure that future elementaiy school teachers would have a 
reliable understanding of the actual curriculum they would be teaching. They 
looked with concern at the case of a recent XSF video in which some of Har\*ard\s 
graduating seniors — at their commencement — were asked how it is that we have 
seasons. Without hesitation and with confidence they each replied incorrectly that 
it was because the earth was closer to the sun in the summer and farther away in 
the winter. Yet each would no doubt know the distance between the earth and 
sun, that da\'s are of different lengths, the shape of the earth's orbit, that the 
seasons differ by hemisphere, and so on — all facts, that upon reflection, are 
inconsistent with their response. The point is that the nation's best and brightest 
are not themselves well-grounded in an essential, I)ut a relatively simple, part of 
the elementaiy school curriculum. And it would not be hard to document that 
gaps like this exist among our best and brightest in all aspects of the elementary 
school curriculumi At the University of Delaware, the Project 30 team considered 
six proposals for the reform of the arts and science component of the teacher 
education program Delaware offers prospective elementaiy teachers. The team 
members were the chairs of the Departments of English, Mathematics, Histoiy, 
Philosophy, and Educational Development, an Honor's Program faculty member 
in Cliemistiy, the associate dean of the C'ollege of Arts and Science, a faculty 
member in science education, a facult}' member of ihe Department of Physics, 
and the dean of the (x)llege of Education, who chaired the team. 

Currently Delaware's students take a modest ninnber of basic arts and science 
general education courses, about one-quarter of their total program, plus the 
equivalent of a minor in a field of study outside Education. 
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The team explored six approaches to the question of the elementar)' academic 
major, and, as these are not mutually exclusive, the final outcome could ven' well 
have features from each approach within the interdisciplinars' major option that 
was ultimately recommended by the Project 30 team. 

Delaware*s proposed interdisciplinar)' major is actually a collection of reworked 
minors in six areas — mathematics, foreign language, histor)' and social science, 
English and language arts, natural science, and fine arts. Each "minor" is 
responsive to the unique requirements of the elementar)' school teacher insofar as 
each has courses tailored to the needs of the elementars' school teacher, either 
through the integration of the methods courses or by the addition of special 
sections of subject matter courses. The interdisciplinar)' major option is fairly 
conservative and administratively feasible. It represents about 80 credit hours of 
focused study, a considerable increase in the current program, but still affords 
only minimal le\ els of study in each area. Yet it is an honest approach insofar as 
each major area of the elementan* school curriculum is addressed in a coherent 
manner. 

The team considered several ways in which the separate minors could be 
reshaped with the interests of the prospective elementai7 school teacher in mind. 
Five themes, or some combination of them, are under discussion by the faculty- 
members who are designing the courses that comprise each minor. 

1. Philosophy of subject matter, hi this approach the philosophy of each 
subject matter (e.g., philosophy of science) is taken up, and essential and 
fundamental aspects of the structure of the subject matter are covered. 
Elementaiy science instruction, for example, would be improved if teachers 
understood that there are no facts apart from theories or that "true" theories 
are not those that were proved, but only those that have failed to be 
disproved. Similarly, social studies education would be improved if teachers 
would view the histoiy curriculum not so much as the recreation of the past, 
but as one of several possible stories of the past that could be constructed to 
make sense of the same historical events. The barriers to an understanding 
of mathematics would be lower if teachers appreciated the similarities in the 
grammar and syntax of mathematics and language. 

2. Text approach. This approach entails a close reading of seminal texts (the 
"great books") in each area coupled with an examination of school 
textbooks for the assumptions each makes about the discipline in question. 
The logic of this approach, like the philosophy of the disciplines approach, 
is that the core structure of each discipline is addressed directly by the initial 
promulgator of an idea who (like a teacher) takes on the burden of making 
his or her ideas clear to an audience (like a classroom of pupils) who hears 
them for the first time. The teacher's grasp of the origins of important ideas 
may provide a good foundation for the teaching of these ideas to pupils. 
This approach is not to be confused with the discredited "cultiu'al epoch" 
approach to curriculum and pedagogy, in which the mental development of 
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young pupils was thought to recapitulate the race's cultural and intellectual 
hisior\\ 

3. Genetic Episteniology. This option entails the suidy of the developmental 
psychological literature from the perspective of the development of the 
concepts that make up the curriculum, hi this approach the prospective 
teacher learns the relevant developmental constraints upon the pupiFs 
acquisition of the curriculum and lays out, as an unavoidable part of the 
discussion, the nature of the subject itself The stoiy of how the young child 
develops the notion of number, for example, is valuable in its own right, but 
also reveals salient portions of number theoiy, the arithmetical algorithms, 
and other aspects of mathematics. Similarly, the account of the child's moral 
development reveals the principal issues In moral philosopiiy and political 
iheoiy. 

4. (>ognitive Psychology, hi this option, the student would major in cognitive 
psychology and make the workings of the mind his or her specialization. 
The subject matter content would be picked up through the consideration 
of how the mind operates mathematically, aesthetically, and so forth. Like 
the philosophy of the disciplines or text approaches, this approach would 
provide a structure for the refoi nied minors in each subject area. Each area 
would be approached from the perspecti\e ol' how we think aboiu and know 
the content in question. The approach fits well with the current trend in 
cognitive psychology (hat stresses the domain specificity of our thinking. 

5. Pedagogical Clonteni Knowledge. This approach addresses the fact that 
teacliei's, even professors, inevitably transiorm what they know into a 
teachable subject. They give the subject a new structure and meaning, one 
that is appropriate to their students' level of understanding. These 
structures can be studied and codified. Since this reformulation of the 
discipline is inevitable, one might as well address it directly and, as in the 
other approaches, use it as a way to structure the reformed minors. 

hi teaching fliicklrhmyFititi, for example, the teacher ine\'itably interprets 
the book as a stoiy of race l ehuions, or generation gaps, or an historical 
period, or latent homosexuality on the frontier, or whatever. How is this 
done and shouldn't the academic major address this question explicitlv? As 
another example, nianv science teachers attempt to clarify the nature of 
electric cui rent !)y compai ing it to the beluu ior of water currents in various 
si/.ed pipes. Is this a good way to think al)out electricity, and how would one 
know? The answer to the question is not to be found in plivsics or in 
education, but in a qualitatively different kind of knowledge that will come 
from conversations between disciplinarians and pedagogues. 

This knowledge — the knowledge of what is a telling example, a good 
analogy;, a provocative question, a compelling theme — is a proper object of 
study in an academic major and could yield the kind of understanding of 
the disciplines that is deej) and generative. To haw multiple wavs of 
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representing a subject matter, to luu e more than one example or metaphor, 
to have more than one mode of explanation, requires a high order and 
demanding form of subject matter understanding. 
Concurrent with the Project SO proposals, Delaware has developed a plan for 
the restructuring of the pedagogical portion of the elementaiy teacher education 
program that is consistent with the Holmes (>roup reforms. The two components, 
the Project SO proposal and the Holmes proposal will be debated by the full 
facultx- during the Spring 1991 and presumably be implemented as reformed 
undergraduate program of about I SO credit hours or an entirely new option for a 
master s/undergraduate program of about 150 hours that will lead to a master's 
degree in pedagog\' based upon an undergraduate interdisciplinaiy major of the 
type recommended by the Project SO team. 

Bax'uch College 

At Baruch College a Joint Connnittee on Teacher Education began its work by 
exploring certain fiuidamental principles that would give their new curriculinn 
coherence and integrity. Committee members agree that prospective elenieniaiy 
and early childhood teachei s need a broad backgroinid — what the curriculinn 
document labels "Foundations." In the course of an elementaiy or early 
childhood teacher's career, she or he may be called on to leach a wide variety of 
subjects, to develop projects for students, and to teach in different grades (K-G). 
Both versatility and depth are required. 

Constructing a new curriculum that speaks to so many different objectives is 
difficult, especially since the Joint (x)mmiltee set as its task answering this 
question: what is it that elementaiy (K-6) and early childhood teachers (X-S) 
need? In other words, the Joint Committee has not approached the idea of a new 
curriculum in terms of disciplines, majors, or academic departments. The 
(x)mmittee\ intent is to provide enough depth for those students wishing to 
attend graduate school at the master's level and to provide a set of courses in the 
liberal arts that enhances the education certification sequence. The structure of 
the new curriculum suggests that professional courses and a concentration in 
liberal studies is the best way to integrate pedagog\' and content. 

The new cuiriculum included two major components: 

1. Foundations (79-<Sl credits) 

Mathematics, Natural and Behavioral Sciences (19) 

Healtli and Physical Education (S) 

United States Suidies (9) 

World Studies and Foreign Language (27-29) 

2, Liberal Suidies / Education Concentration (18-51 credits), 
ElenientaiT oi* earlv childhood students move from the Foundations sequence 

to one of the following concentrations: Humanities, Natural Sciences, Social 
Studies or Malheniatics/(x)mputer Science. In both the liberal studies 
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concentrations and in the education certification sequence, there is an 
interdisciplinan- fbcus that is achieved by close collaboration of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences and Education and Educational Scivices facult}-. As a result, the Joint 
Committee has developed a Liberal Studies/Education Concentration for the 
second half of the curriculum that carries on the thrust of the Foundations 
sequence, 

Wiile the liberal studies concentration and education certification sequence 
constitute separate elements, tliey are conceived as interdependent, with methods 
and field-related courses in education linked to interdisciplinan' capstone courses 
in the liberal studies concentrations. The intent of this innovation is to strengthen 
content and pedagog;;/. Upper-level courses must demonstrate how the knowledge 
acquired in the Foundations sequence is applicable to the curricula taught in the 
schools. In the new curriculum, students taking Methods of Teaching in the 
Content Areas (part of the Education Certification sequence) will also take the 
interdisciplinan- capstone methods course. 

This new course in each of the four concentrations will be jointly planned and 
taught by Education and Educational Senices and Liberal Arts and Sciences 
facult}' members. A content specialist in social studies, for example, will team up 
with an Education specialist to design a course that fuses content and pedagogy- 
and builds upon the coursework in both the liberal studies concentration and the 
education certification sequence. 

This coordination between the liberal studies concentration and the education 
certification sequence is the cornerstone of the new curriculum. One of the 
fundamental principles agreed upon by the Joint Committee on Teacher 
Education is that the preparation of elementaiy and early childhood teachers 
cannot be enhanced by simply piling more liberal arts courses onto the backs of 
students. Stich a mechanical exercise would suggest that teaching is merely a 
matter of stuffing more knowledp ^ into students' heads. 

The new curriculum, on the other hand, recognizes that facult\' members in 
both Schools must teach their courses in terms of others' objectives: the liberal 
studies, natural sciences, humanities, and mathematics in the elementaiy school 
classroom. The education certification sequence must incorporate a liberal 
studies perspective, orienting students not only to general teaching methods bui 
to precisely those techniques that seem to work best for the content they wish to 
connnunicate. 

The program will lead to a Bachelor of Arts degree with three quarters of the 
credits in the liberal arts and sciences. It will lead to pro\'isional state certification. 
The program will he governed jointly by the Schools of Educaiion and 
Educational Senices and Liberal Arts and Sciences. A Teacher Education 
Coordinating Committee (TECC) will help monitor the coherence of the 
curriculum, re\'iew coiuse proposals and re\isions. and, through a coordinator, 
monitor the oiientation and progress of students. 
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University of the Pacific 

As part of the University of the Pacific's efforts in educational reform, the 
requirements that the education majors must meet have been revised. Since the 
knowledge of a subject that is essential for teaching it is also central to "knowing" 
it, the Project SO team believes that courses that are appropriate for teachers 
should be appropriate for all students. As a coni;equence, the revised credential 
program has not only been adopted as the Liberal Studies major in the School of 
Education (for elementaiy credential candidates), but it has also been adopted 
with minor changes as the Liberal Studies major in the College of the Pacific, 
wherf- it seiTCs (with an hitegrated Studies major) as an alternati\'e for all students 
v/:i ) u ' not wish to pursue a regular disciplinary major. The Deans of Education 
an?^ tne College of the Pacific have recently agreed that from now on all 
elenientarv credential candidates will matriculate in the School of Education. The 
Uni\ersit} General Education Committee has determined that those who 
cojiipleie new Liberal Studies major in either college have thereby satisfied 
the unTv<»rsitv ' general education requirements. 

As ;> c*x\ ston . experience to this new program, a pedagogical seminar will 
require Miider. s to complete a significant project analyzing how specific subject 
matter in iheir area of concentration may he transformed and represented 
th» High examples and illustrations, metaphors, and analogies so that it may be 
erf-'',ci\elv taught to a variety of students in a variet\' of circumstances. Students 
will work with nvo practitioners — a college faculty member in the discipline and 

.1 elementaiy school teacher — and their students to obseiTe, consult with, and 
iHialvze their teaching and learning and to develop narratives of how those 
instructors foster understanding in their studf^nts. 

Bridgewater State College 

At Bridgewater State College, ke\ Project 30 members wore able to make 
reforms in their undergraduate program, as well as to compensate for whate\ eK 
remaining shortccMiiings they perceived, by designing a clinical master's program 
that achie\'es what should he a ven' effective integration of the disciplines. For 
undergraduates, the goals of Bridgewater's efforts were ( 1 ) to strengthen the 
liberal arts background of teachers by requiring all teacher preparation 
candidates to major in a liberal arts or science discipline, (2) to transfer more of 
the training of teachers out of the college classroom into field-sites, and (3) to 
increase the number of minority suidents preparing to teach. Most revolutionaiy 
of Bridgewater's programmatic ref orms was the establishment of a two-stage 
certification process, in which undergraduate teacher preparation programs will 
pronde onlv provisional certification and a clinical master's with a substantial 
field expel ience and mentorship will be required for full certification. 

The program designed for the clinical master's, now proceeding dirough 
governance, will complement ihe undergraduate programs and achieve an 
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integration of" professional education and academic disciplines never before seen . 
at Bridgewater, Each master's level candidate will be guided in his or her pro'gi ani 
by a commit tee made up of a mentor, an advisor from professional education, and 
one from the major discipline. This committee will be solely responsible for 
designing an individualized program for the student that will take into 
consideration certification requirements, gaps in the student's undergraduate 
program, the school's needs, and the student's career objectives. The culmination 
of the student's program will be a researeli project that will integrate professional 
and disciplinan* studies. 

Enrollments continue to be veiy higli in earlv childhood, elementan\ and 
special education programs, and a steady increase has been noted in secondan- 
le\ el programs as well. Nhister's le\ el certification programs are thri\-ing, 
proviciMig a vital sen ice to increasing nimihers of older-than-average students 
making a caieer change to teaching. The well-foiuided predictions of teacher 
shortages will apparently continue to fuel these enrollment iiicreases as well. 

Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn College's eiirrieuhnn, in response to the crisis in m ban education, 
sees as its mission the preparation of teachers who wish to take responsibilitv for 
what happens in schools. The focus is on education as a social process and on 
school as a working, pedagogical community where students, parents, teachers, 
and the administrau>rs engage in collaborative work. Studio I, Brooklvn's veiT first 
Education offering, introduces an aesthetic model of practice that supports 
collaboration as students in cohort groups respond to each other's work. This 
supportive relationship extends to Studio II as the same groups continue to work 
together analyzing their educuional experiences as colleagues. Learning throitgh 
this kind of bonding reinforces a familiar wav of knowing — the association of 
pleasure and knowledge connected to people we care aboiu. 

In this curneulum, collaborative activity is pivotal in the paired courses in social 
science, humanities, and matliematics/sciences in the liberal arts disciplines and 
education. For example, collaborators should be able to devise appropriate wavs 
of exploring how ecology- and politics impinge upon the cinTicuhun, or how- 
sociological knowledge about diverse cultures can be useful for developing 
thematic projects in the classroom. Through the interaction of their profe.s.sors 
and the integration of subject matter, the students in this program will experience 
first-hand the collaborative process and will have models to enuilate. 

Students will conduct intemews and create anthologies of stories gathered 
from their older friends and neighbors; they will examine issues of social 
adaptation and integration viewed through the prism of different groups; and 
their own initiative will be a factor in the novels or aiuobiographies selected for 
courses. Students' lives and their informed critiqiu' of their personal experiences 
are important content in this ciuTiciilimi. In some cases, their writings will sem* as 
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class texts and be anahzed for insights into the learning process. 

Courses in this program will focus on the African-American culture, the Puerto 
Ric'Mi experience and the experience of American Jews as an immigrant 
community. 

Aesthetic experiences are helpful catalysts in this effort because of their 
emphasis on the human capacity to identify with another individual. When 
students are engaged by a literan' experience and can place themselves in the 
loner role of Hamlet or Richard \\ right's man who lived underground, ihcv begin 
to understand any young person's identity crisis. Students who do a retrospective 
of their fa\'orite literature and inleniew indi\'iduals whose ctiltural background is 
different from their own broaden their understandings of the similarities and 
diversities inherent in the aesthetic experience. 

Students will learn to appreciate how stories told through dance, paintings, 
music and literature, though reflecting the cultural background of the teller, can 
communicate to diverse audiences. This humanities strand of courses 
acknowledges, to use W.E. Dubois' words, "the gift of the spirit" and the power of 
culture to inspire concern and develop thought around feeling throtigh aestlietic 
forms. 

Assignments may foctis on the social construction of identify, the forms of 
prejudice, and the relationship between language and culture, hi preparation for 
the students' participation in the schools, they will learn how the public schools of 
New York City have tried to be responsi\'e to the \'arious immigrant groups and 
closely examine classroom practices that reflect biases and attitudes about gender, 
race and class. 

The students who sit in Brooklyn's liberal arts sections are frequentlv graduates 
of schools in the borough of Brooklyn and many have been taught bv teachers 
prepared for the profession by New York City institutions of higher learning. 
Education faculty can increase their own awareness of the disciplines and the wa\ s 
in which they might, for example, link work in biolog\ with child development. At 
the same time, liberal arts colleagues may transfoi iu their own pedagogy- after 
questioning traditional assumptions about how people learn their discipline. 

Brooklyn's bi idge courses in the social sciences, humanities and 
mathematics/sciences work towards lia\ ing students look at themselves as both 
learnei's and teachers in \aning disciplines. The liberal arts nitrsi assist students in 
recognizing how, lor example, political changes affect curriculum or the wavs 
cultine is encoded in the narratives that children share. 

The new ciu'riculum for early childhood and elementaiy education majors is 
structiued into three major components: 

I, Integi ative strand courses in social science, himianities and 
mathematics/science courses in both liberal arts and education help 
siiuients integrate and understand the ways that the disciplines are 
rc'lated to leai iiing and teaching. These courses will sen e as a bi'idge 
b(!tween the core courses at the college and the teaching arts courses 
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in education. 

II. The teaching arts comses pro\-ide intensive work in the discipline of 
education, forging connections benveen learning theoiy, subject 
matter content and pedagogN*. Work in the major initiated with the 
Studio course, the first of nvo such offerings, is followed by com ses in 
teaching the various disciplines and culminates with the student 
teaching component. 

III. Liberal arts courses provide concentrations of uvelve to eighteen 
credits in intermediate- and advanced-level courses in a discipline. 
These courses address the need for more specification in liberal arts 
coiu'ses, greater depth in an area, and at the same time provide 
students with greater choice in their course of study. 

St. Mary's University 

St. Man 's Project 30 team focused on curriculum recommendations widi the 
goal of integrating content and pedagog}'. The team proposed to incorporate, 
wiliiin appropriate and already existing core courses, content segments that foctis 
on educational foundations. Once instituted, all students interested in teacher 
education would be encouraged to register for these specific core cotirses. St. 
Marv's hopes that such courses will provide greater integrated knowledge of 
education, while also creating student interest in teaching as a possible career 
choice. 

These core courses, which integrate educational fotmdations within 
appropriate academic areas, would be taught by faculty who "teach as we would 
liave them (future teachers) teach." Such courses would include reflection on 
areas of teaching and learning, an.d would ask students to reflect on their own 
educational experiences. These courses would, when possible, include some 
obseiA'alion or semce component. This could involve obsenation or senice at 
child care facilities, schools, nurseries, etc. 

(Components on educational foundations could include something 'ike the 
Ibl lowing: 

1. "The HistoiT and Development of the American Educational System" within 
an American Hisloiy course; 

2. "Politics and the American School" within an American Politics coiuse; 
:V "American Economic Systems and Education" within an American 

Economics course: 

4. "Educational Philosophy in America" within an American Fnilosophy coiuse 

3. "Ethics and Education" within an Ethics course; 

6. "The School and Education in American Literature" within a stuAcy of 

American Literature coiu'se. 
Tiiese courses would be available to students as core courses throughout their 
fom- \ ears at St. Man 's. The\- would be a source of early integrated learning for 
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future teachers, would add an aspect of intellectual challenge to the concept of 
teacher-preparation, and could be used to attract new students into teacher 
education. 

In order to better integrate content and pedagog}', a one-hour "lab" 
component would be connected with courses whose content has a wide 
applicabiht)' in elementan- and/or high school teaching. The Lab Component 
would deal with ])edagog\' for teaching the specific content of the course. For 
example, a course in Shakespeare (widely taught in high school) would contain a 
weekly one-hour hib, in which pedagog\' for teaching Shakespeare in high school 
would be discussed, Labs would be conducted, desirably, b}' a team — the professor 
of the course, an education professor, and an elementaiy/high school teacher. 
Labs should be conducted as seminars, not lectiu'e classes. Hopefully, "case 
studies" could be used as part of these labs. 

Only those students interested in preparing for teaching would attend the labs. 
Certification programs would require a minimum of three semester hours in 
these "labs." The students enrolled for and participating in these h\bs would earn 
three credit hours in the specific content area. The one-hour lab could be taken 
as a fourth hoiu' in a content area. Students would be encouraged to take as nian\ 
of these labs as possible. Once they had fulfilled the credit requirements of three 
hoiu's, they would be allowed to free audit these labs. 

St. Mar\*'s does not intend to create a curriculiuu that enables students to pass 
ExCET tests. Since passing sucli tests are part of the reality for emerging teachers, 
they reahze that they nuist establish some methods, other than the regular 
curricuhun and academic content, ia assist students to pass these tests. But the St. 
MaiVs team belie\ es that the goal of having the best curricuhmi for preparing 
young people to become efFecti\ e teachers must imderlie all of their phuuiing; 
the curricuhmi cannot be test-driven. 

At Sai!U Mar\ \s, Pn^ject SO members were also invoh ed in the proposal of a 
new course in nuilticukural education. The course was designed to de\'eIo]D the 
students' understanding of several ethnic groups in the L.'nited States through a 
study of cuhural, social, economic, rehgious, and psychological backgrounds. The 
course should enhance the students' capacities for humane, sensitive, and critical 
interaction with these ethnic groups. It should increase the student's abilities to 
envision fiuiu e needs and to plan productively for de\'elopment and growth 
within an emerging nudticultiu al society. Their abilities to examine their own 
culliual attitudes, \alues, and biases should be enhanced. Finally, students should 
learn to relate multicultural issues to educational concerns and the role of the 
teacher. 

The course would focus on three major culttn-al groups of the Southwest 
(especially Texas): Anglo, Black and Hispanic. These cuhural groups would he 
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sludicd in the following six areas, with llie aspects essential for leaching in 
niiillicultural classrooms given special consideration: 

A. Hision 

B. (aisionis and Traditions 

1 ) Religious Attitudes and Beliefs 

a) Affectin.g academic goals 

b) Affecting self-c^steem 

c) Affecting career 'life goals 

2) Family Traditions and Caistoms 

C. Values 

D. Language and Aptitudes 
I ) Student Evaluation 

a) Testing for academic achievement 

b) Testing for intellectual abilit) 

c) Testing for career placement and life goals 
12) Special Education 

?t) C.urriculiun and textbook evaluation 

E. Socioeconomic Concerns: Historical Causes. Effects, and Prevention 

1) Health Impairment 

2) Deprivation of food, sleep, shelter, privacv 

3) Deprivation of environmental enrichment 

4) (>lass issues and political implications 

F. (iender Issues 

1 ) Ethnically based sex stereotypes 

2) Cognitive learning styles 

5) Attitudes toward achievement and life goals 
4) Violence 

This course would include some experiential components, such as visiting or 
working in the following: art and cuhiu al centers, cultural associations, schools, 
dav care centers, health clinics, shelters fo)- the homeless, literacy programs, 
tutoring, etc. The course* would meet days a week. Students would meet in class 
on Mondav and Wednesdav. On Fridavs, there would be no class-session: instead, 
students would be required to spend foin- hours per week as vohmteers. These 
four hoiu-s would be arranged according to the students' class and work 
schedules, in conjimction with a coordinator of the experie» Ma' components. 

Each student would he required U) participate in two experiential activities: for 
example, a siudent might spend half a semester in a day c are center: and half a 
semester at a sheltei' foi' the homeless. Students would be required to keep a 
weeklv j(mrnal ol their experiences and to produce a report oi* case study for the 
wrek of mid-tenns aiul the week before the fnuil exam. At these two times, the 
chiss would spend approximately one week listening to and discussing these 
siudent rt'ports. 



Southern University at New Orleans 

At SoutluM'ii L'ni\*crsily at Xe\v Orleans, a pilot com so was designed lo niake 
the leacher-educaiioii cui riculuni more acciiiale in the areas of nuiliiculiui al and 
international education. The focus was on .\fVican-Anierican studies, particuladv 
historical and social issues, and educational pedagogy-. For the fiisl time, two 
faculty members (one histoiy and one education) collaboi ated on content and 
meih<)d<)l<)g\' and team-taught the course. The classes were video-taped and a 
video libraiy addi essing the theme was begun. This course was also limed u> 
coincide with the ,-\l'ri can-American curriculum infusion occurring in the New 
Orleans Public Schools. 

A proposal for an intei iiational language<ulture requirement for education 
members was pi esented. Currently education majors are not requiied to take a 
foreign language. The proposal, as written, would enable a student to become 
familiar with .\frican. Spanish, and Fi ench cultiu es and languages. The major 
foctis would not be on language acquisition, but rather on cultui al 
understanding. 

Another product of Project 30 for Southern was the development of an .\fro- 
.American Humanities course. Tliis coui se has proven to be quite popular not onlv 
with education majors, but among students university-wide. 

Soulhei ii also received a grant fimded by the L.ouisiana Board of Regents to 
further evaluate com se content, revamp the teacher education curriculinn, and 
inform University faculty of teacher education cuiriculum refoi nis. 

State University of New York at Buffalo 

The State University of Xew ^brk at Buffalo designed a new general education 
course in .-Vmerican pluralism as a wa\' of addi essing the multicultural theme of 
Pr<)jeci 30. This course, developed ])y a ( onnnittee headed by Professors FJi/abeth 
Kennedy of American Studies. William Fischei of English, and fohn Meacham of 
Ps}cholog\-, n^sponds to the im])erati\e that students in highei" education todav. 
and especially piospective teachers, need lo know about the changing nature of 
.\mei ican society, to understand the issues associated with divei siiv. and to 
appreciate the richness of pluralistic cultural experiences in .-Vmerica. 

The course, "American Plui ahsm - The Seai ch for Kqualilv," encoui ages 
faculty and students to afln ni the rich heritage of plui istic cultural experiences in 
America while conf ronting major injustices and inequalities in .\merican life. It is 
intended to prepate students to liv<* in a self-sustaining and productive mannei 
with the mosaic of cultural experiences in our present and f uture sorietv. It aims 
lo give students an introduction to the literature <)fdi\ersitv, familiarizing them 
with the best readings on the topic that our .Vmerican U adition pi ovides. The goal 
is to create an intense intc^lUv tual awarent^ss of the enriching aspects ol cullunil 
pluralism and respect for difference as well as the negative consequences of 
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prejudicial exclusion, while considering not only race and gender issues but also 
religion, class and ethnicit\". 

The heart of this course is an antholog\' of* readings, carefulh' selected to 
provide insight into the roles that these social categories ha\e played and 
continue to play in the developnieni of United States hisioiy and culture. In its 
preliminaiT form, the antholog\' is se\ eral hundred pages in length and includes 
autobiographies, scholarly articles, statistical summaries, supreme court decisions, 
historical documents, newspaper articles, etc. Each instructor supplements these 
core readings with material that presides a perspective from his or her discipline 
and area of research expertise. 

Recognizing the difficulty of teaching such a course, a comprehensive faculty 
development workshop is offered each summer for new instructors in the course. 
This workshop focuses on the content and readings of the com se and also 
carefulh' considers the pedagogical difficulties that might be encountered when 
students are examining potentially sensiii\e issues. Instruction began in fall 1989. 
hisiructors have come from such \aiying disciplines as African-American Studies, 
American Studies, English, L.aw and Jurisprudence, Modern Languages, and 
Psychology. 

Student e\ aluati(nis of the course at the end of the first two pilot semesters 
expressed remarkable enthusiasm. Students rated the course between 4,3 and 4.6 
on a 5-poini scale on such key issues of cont<MU and pedagogy- as importance of 
the subject matter, quality and openness of the discussions, and relevance to real- 
life situations. Eighty-three percent of the students agreed with the statement, "I 
would recommend American Pluralism to a fellow student because of' the course 
content/' (Only five percent disagreed; twehe percent were neutral.) More than 
half of the students felt that the course should be required for all suidents at the 
university. 

Among the written comments provided by students in their prose evaluations 
were the following: 

m This course introduced me to issues which 1 had really never paid much 
attention to before. 

m This course helped me examine my own ilu)ughts and the way we stand on 
issues. It has helped me think about my identity. 

m The course showed me a world of dif ferent lifestyles all in the same room. 

H E\en- aspect of the course was useful. I learned more in this class than in any 
other class since IVe been in school. 

In addition to their course on American pluralism, l*H created a course on 
world ci\ili/ations that encompasses culuire, literature, art and ci\ili/.ation, as well 
as geograpln- and Iiiston- (see also l*B\s entiy in chapter two, "Team Formation.") 
In addition to the selected text, faculty men/oers assign readhigs and conduct 
discussions special to their own disciplines. Tliiis, for example, a student may 
select a section of the course that views world ci\ ili/ations from the perspective of 
a philosopher or an archeologist. Attempting to gi\e stiidents an awareness of 
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different philosophies, cultures and ways of life, the course emphasizes the 
development of world civilizations and societies from prehiston' to the present. 
This course is especially important for students who are preparing to be social 
studies teachers in New York State, since the state has recently implemented a new- 
global studies curriculimi. 



Education Program Reform in Service 
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Coi.I.ABORATION BkTWKKN SciHOOl.S 

CoHaboraiion can occur, not only between faculty members within an 
individual college or universiiy. but also between colleges and universities, A 
number of Project SO schools participated in such collaborations as a way of 
extending their seiTiccs to their surroimding conummities and improving the 
state of education in their areas. 

Florida A&M University 

At Florida A&M University an imj^ortant part of the Project SO process was the 
collaboration that resulted from two annual national meetings in Houston, Texas, 
and Monterey, California, At the first meeting in 1989, dialogue was begun 
between FAMU and Weber State concerning the possible exchange of facult)' 
and/or students between the two institutions for either a semester or a year. This 
dialogue continued in Monterey, and there has been fin ther correspondence 
concerning arrangements. 

If the exchange program is successfully negotiated between FAMU and Weber 
State, both instiuuions will be able to enhance several aspects of their respective 
programs, not the least of which is multicultural education. Each institution's 
teacher education programs cater primarily to student populations from a rather 
localized region of the countiy and are relatively homogeneous with respect to 
the natiu e of cultures or subcultiu es contained therein. An exchange of this sort 
would provide faculty and students with an opporumity to explore cultiu al values 
and ideas different from their own. Fiuihermore, it is FAMU's belief that an 
exchange of faculty members would provide a refreshing variety of training and 
experience for the participants, resulting in the ''import" to each faculty 
member's home institution of revitalized and rejtivenated teachers. 

Also, as part of its Pr()ject SO effoiis, Florida A&M Universit\' has become 
involved in the Panhandle Clenter for Alternate Teacher Education (PCATE), a 
joint program with Florida State University, This program is tailored to meet the 
teachei' certification needs of individuals who are not certified to teach, biu are 
empkned on an emergency basis as teacliers in a IS-count)' area of North Florida, 
including both public and private schools in that area, 

Vassar College 

\'assar Cf)llege highly valued a major conference shared by N'assai' and Howard 
Universitv on the theme of multicultural education (described in Chapter 10). 
Oiu of this conference has come a continued relationship between the two 
schools in the area of minority recruitment. Tliis fall a second meeting will be 
held on the Howard campus and both schools are already discussing ways to seek 
funds from other f(nuidatious to continue their relationship, with a focus on those 
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miiioriiy studeiUs wiio dec ide lo pursue icacliiiisr hue in ilicir collc^oc career. 
Responses to inilial inquiries for funding- have i)een jjosiiive. 

Southern University at New Orleans 

Ai Southern University al \e\v ()rl(»ans, a pianninjr orram \vas funded b\ the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the purjjose of strenirthening ties i)et\veen SL NO and 
the \e\v Orleans pui)Hc sciiools and exploring ilie possii)iIitv of a lonir-range 
partnership. As a result of tiie planniii<r nrrant, a partnersliip proposal was 
developed and presented to the Rockefeller Foundation to implement the Comer 
School-Based Nhinagement model in tluve elementan schools in the New Orleans 
Public School system and to jjrovide for a school/ universitv retraining center for 
school-based teachers, hi addition, university faeultv would be involved with the 
luiiversitv/school ])artnershi]) in areas of content knowledge and pedagogy-. 

University of the Pacific 

hi the fall of 1988 and in earlv 1989, the Fioject 30 team at the I'niveisitv of 
the Pacific developed a iniiversitv 'elenientaiT school jxu tntMship to improve the 
leaching of language ai ts and natm al sciences in the elementaiT schools, The 
collaboration was to ofler benefits in both directions, em idling the teaching of 
targeted subjects in the eleiiieiitaiT schools and improving the preparation of 
prospective teachers at the universitv. The Project IM) team lio])ed to create a 
climate to support mutual disciplinaiT and other interests and to foster greater 
understanding of practice and constraints upon ])ractice between arts and 
sciences faeultv and experienced elemental^ teachers. The t(^am believc^d that 
both groups had coiitribiuioiis u> make in each direction, to teaching in the 
schools and lo teacher prejjaiatioii at the luiiversiiv. The tc^ni was ])articularlv 
interested in collaborating to learn better how to teach disadvantaged luinoritv 
and I.imitc^d Kiiglisli Proficient (I.KP) pupils, whose test perforniaiice in the 
targeted subjects was low . 

hi consultation with ofhcials of the three districts in the Stockton ni<Mro])oIitan 
area, the team studied a niuiiber of schools before selecting three for the initial 
phase of the parUiership. Kacli has a distinct academic program and socio- 
economic mix, but ea( h also has a substantial number of pu])ifs from 
disadvantaged minoritv backgrounds. The families of main of these niinoritv 
pupils live at or below the povei tv level. 

Al Taylor Skills School, a "science emphasis" s( liool in the Stockton I'nifled 
system, Soiulieast Asian (iiiosilv ( iambodian and l.^o) pupils are of the 
enrollment, Afi o-Amei i( ans , Hispaiiies 27^\ \Vliiu> l.'V^, and the remainder 
a diverse group including Filipinos, Sikhs, Native Americans, and Pac ific 
Islanders, At Mable Barron School (LiiKoln I nified), nearly a c|uarter of the 
pupils speak languag(\s other than Knglisli at home, including Spanish, Chinese, 
Tagalog. Lao, and the two principal Cambodian languages; the situation is similar 
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ai Oakwood School (Locli Unified). Both Mablc Barron and Oakwood arc located 
in middle-class, suburban neighborhoods, but about a third of their pupils are 
bused in and approximately a tenth of the pupils at each school receive AFDC 
funds. 

These three schools reflect distributions prevalent throughout the city of 
Stockton, which is remarkable for its n.ltural and ethnic diversity. Of course, not 
all minoritv students ai e poor or Limited luiglish Proficient (LEP), but many are. 
The total number of LEP students in the three districts, as reported in the most 
recent language census, is just over 14,000. It is startling to reali/.e that almost 2% 
of the entire LEP population in the state of California is attending schools that 
are within a 15-minute drive of the university. The impact of LEP Southeast Asian 
pupils on tlie three districts is quite remarkable: there are 2052 \'ietnaniese pupils 
(6% of the total in the state), 1191 Lao pupils (109? of the state's total), and 4725 
Cambodian pupils (2()^c of the state's total). In addition, there are 4226 
identified LEP Hispanic pupils. 262 Cantonese. 3S1 Filipino, and smaller but still 
significant numbers of LEP pupils who speak Mandarin, Korean, Japanese, 
Portuguese, and other languages. There are even 2675 identified LEP speakers of 
*'()tlier" languages in the three districts! These and similar facts are iVequent topics 
of discussion at the partnership dinner-seminar meetings. Admittedly, the 
partnership has vet to focus sustained discussion and study on the pedagogical 
issues thev raise, but doing so is high on next year's agenda. 

In the spring of 1989, the Project :^() team and school site administrators 
invited teachers at each of the three scliools and arts and sciences faculty at ihe 
university to join the partnership for an initial period of tw() years. Thirty-three 
teachers and seventeen professors accepted the invitation. Alsojoining the 
partnership were site administrators at the three elementaiy schools, the deans of 
the School ol Education and the College of the Pacific, and the Mce President for 
Academic Affairs at the university. At tiie first dinner-seminar in May, the 
Superintendent of one participating district and the Science Curricuhmi 
Coordinator for the county schools office were also in attendance. The team 
asked for no financial commitment fioin the districts at the outset, but made clear 
the need for visible administrative support. 

Activities for partnership participants are designed for several ends. Six dinner- 
seminars, held at the university, provided an opporttniitv for relaxed 
conversation, professional interaction, and enrichment. Seminars also proxided 
opportunitv to listen to participants' questions and < oncerns and a place to 
exchange information about workshops, lab sessions, field trips, classroom visits 
(both to the schools and the university), and collaborative research and 
]>resentati(>ns. A series of workshops and lahoi atoiy sessions were presented by 
science and language arts faculty, as well as a day-long tri]:> to collect geological 
s])ecimens. 

In all instances, attendance was voliuitaiy and most activities were in response 
to requests from the teachers. Attendance ai seminars ranged from 45 to 50 and 
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at workshops from 8 to 25. The dinner-seminars also pro\'idcd an opportunity to 
explore new possibilities. Dr. Jud\' Shulman, from the Far West Regional 
Laboraioiy. attended the October 1989 seminar to explain how writing "case" 
narratives of teaching and professional interactions can stimulate reflective 
discussion and help focus issues. Dr. Shulman has agreed to work with Pacific's 
project as part of her continuing interest in "case'' literature. Copies of The Intern 
Teacher Casebook and Mentor Teacher Casebook were provided for participants. 

The No\'ember 1989 seminar pnmded for a panel discussion reOeciing on the 
first year of teaching. Pacific's goal was to get a clearer picture of what aspects of 
teacher preparation program teachers regard as most important. Participation for 
the Februaiy 1990 seminai- included a request for participants to reflect on 
reactions to the project and fiuure directions. Participants were asked to respond 
to the following questions: 

■ Where ha\ e we gotten to? What, if any thing, has been accomplished? 
Can you re\ iew yoin- original expectations and update them? 

■ \Miat kinds of things would vou like to see accomplished this spring 
and next year (at workshops, at dinner meetings, in collaborative 
gi'oups, at yoiu' own school)? 

■ How can we move toward the Project 30 goal of identifying ways to 
improve teaching to a cultiually di\'erse population? 

Some reflections follow: 

This project is giving me an opportimity to make a contribution in the 
improvement of science teaching, particularly phvsics, at the elementaiy 
school level, and to prepare better teachers for this level of education. I 
personally believe that it is in the primaiy school level that science should 
be properly introduced. (Professoi- Aiuh es Rodriguez, Physics) 

I sense a grass-roots dimension to the program that is veiT exciting. The 
people who work in the classroom are talking openlv and the rest of us 
are getting a chance to listen — not to official reports on education, but to 
first-hand accoinus bv teachers in the field. (Professor Roger Muellei", 
Knglish) 

The nu)st beneficial part of Pr()jecl 30 f oi- me has been talking with 
Tniversitv piofessoi s aboiu my teaching program. Bob Orpinela has 
visited my class and he ga\'e me two insights into what and why 1 was 
teaching that helped me to be more reflective a!)out what 1 am doing. I 
have also learned to use tlie process of writing to increase niv 
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understanding of the process of teaching. I have used dialogue journals 
with my student teacher and my co-teacher. Through \vritings I have 
learned how complicated the process of teaching is and how many 
teaching decisions I make each day. (Virginia Heumann, Classroom 
Teacher) 

It is mv hope that those of us in Project 30 would examine, research, and 
e\'aluate the experiences of new and experienced teachers and come to 
some manageable, valid and enduring conclusions about how teacher 
training can be changed for the better. (Patrice Stendahl, Classroom 
Teacher) 

To date we havtf attended workshops and garnered some wonderful 
information, experiments, and projects which arc veiT useful in the 
classroom. We ha\'e also been able to share our views of those types of 
teacher training that may or may not be useful. (Seven Teachers from 
Mable Barron School) 

The March 1990 Seminar introduced a representati^•e fi om the Berkeley 
SUPER Project, a nationalK known imi\'ersity/ schools partnership program. 
Pacific was reminded of the need to carefully monitor its progress and continue to 
make corrections, hi April, the seminar was in conjunction with the School of 
Education's annual J. William Harris Lecture Series and PDK collaborative 
meeting. The speaker. Dr. Judith Harris, spoke on the vision of technological 
expansion in oui- schools. Teachers were offered die opporttmity to be brought 
into the computer network with fiiculty via a new linkage called Internet. 

Workshops and \*isitatic)ns to school sites pro\ided the other focus. A number 
of workshops in physics, biological science, geolog>', astronomy, and writing were 
organized by faculty following teacher requests for assistance with the content of 
the workshop. 

School \'isitations by liberal arts and sciences facults on an informal basis wei e 
most successful and ha\'e resulted in changes in Bob Orpinela's philosophy 
classes, among others, and a heightened awareness generally about what teachers 
need to know and be able to do. Bob Blaney's assistance with the development of 
a moral sense for teachers wa<^ well recei\ed. 

The combination of acti\-ities, a new waiver ])rograni, and partnership and 
workshop activities have tcjgether created an atmosphere of reflection and 
professional renewal. While this was Pacific's plan, that they were able to mow in 
this direction so cohesively is encouraging. The placement of Project 30 scholars 
into ct)urses and into the schof)ls will be a help to the linkages the>' have 
established and a barometer of their progress. 

In 1990-91, the partners will begin to meet at the participating schools, as well 
as on the university campus. As each school hosts a dinner-seminar, participants 
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will be able to learn more about programs and circumstances diffei eni from their 
own. (^ovtM-nancc and planning for the partnership will also be broadened. As^i 
initial step, it is likely that an administrator and a teacher from each school will be 
asked to join the Prc)ject 80 team. Bringing other schools into the partnership will 
also be considered . 

Dr. Judy Shulman, who spoke at a dinner-seminar this year, has agreed to visit 
the partnership twice next year to help participants develop narrative vignettes 
treating the partnership experience as a Vase." At the invitation of Maureen 
Gravett of the Berkelev SUPER project, members of the paruiership will be 
visiting SLTER to compare experiences and share advice. English professor Bob 
Cox and sixth-grade teacher Patricia Cox are engaged in joint research to 
understand successful strategies for teaching literature to LEP pupils in a "whole 
language" program. 

Other efforts at collaboration are being considered at the Universitv of the 
Pacific. The team's original hope that partic ipating teachers might develop into 
science and language arts "mentors" for other teachers in their districts has taken 
a slightly different form with the recent agreement of each of the participating 
schools to become a model site for a particular program emphasis: Tavlor vScliool 
wishes to develop a model science program, Oakwood a modci math program, 
and Mable Barron a mode J language arts program. These emphases were selected 
by the schools themselves with the imderstanding that the full pannei ship would 
as.si.st in developing them. District personnel and the couniv schools oificc ha\e 
also expressed support. 

Although it is not clear exactly how the partnership will e\<)l\c li^n this pcnnt, 
or how it will be funded, there is considerable trusi anti enihusiasirf foi its leaders 
to draw upon. Participants want and expect to coniimie. (:onne< liug the 
partnership with the Berkeley SUPER project through the exchange ol visits and 
speakers should provide experienced help in negotiating the transitions to come. 
The partnership faces important questions at this poim: How can it best move to 
more broadly shared leadership? How can new participaius and new participating 
schools be incorporated? How can more efforts at collaborative research be 
fostered and supported? How can partnership activities and programs best he 
"institutionalized" by the administration oi the participating school districts so 
that teachers' work is acknowledged and rewarded? What is the best \\a\ to sustain 
a focus on finding better wavs to teach minoritv pupils? Where is the monev to 
support the partnership going to come from? 

Texas A&I University 

hi the spring of 1986, the College of Education at Texas A^-I, noting the 
seri jus tv-^ciu-r shortage in bilingual classrooms in South Texas, decided to select 
teacher aides who assist with instruction in elememaiy education and help them 
pursue college work with the goal of having them attain a reading specialization 
and endorsement in bilingual education upon graduation. 
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While working with the project, the College learned that over 6,000 teacher 
aides were employed in the fourteen counties of South Texas. Through 
participation in the program, these teacher aides, who currently were earning 
approximately S7,000 a year, could eventually be capable of increasing their 
earning power to approximately 520,000 per year, thereby impacting the economy 
in the region. Additionally, these minority teacher aides, who were already 
dedicated to helping students in the classroom, could become role models as full 
professionals in schools with predominantly minority populations. However, 
because these aides were immobile, the unique challenge for Texas AScl was to 
modify- its program and bring it to the teacher aides rather than to expect the 
teacher aides to come to the A&:I campus. 

For its approximately 200 participants — mainly Hispanic women in their mid- 
twenties through forties, mothers, wives, and often heads of households — Texas 
A&I University/ has modified its admiijstrative structin e, registration procedures, 
course scheduling and deliveiy, as well js its support senices, which are provided 
by a program coordinator. 

To assist the participants in making the transition to campus, the Universitv 
allows them to continue in their positions while working on their degree 
programs over a five- to six-year period. They enroll for six semester hours of 
credit eveiy enrollment period (fall, spring and each of two summer sessions). Bv 
the time they register for their semester of student teaching, the teacher aides are 
in residency as full-time students. During this semester, they ask for a leave of 
absence from their jobs and are eligible for financial assistance. 

Since the socio-economic level of many teacher aides is near the povertv index, 
financial assistance is obtained through local school board stipends. Title VII state 
and fedei al funds. Migrant Funds, Pell Grants, Texas Guaranteed Loans, and 
Hazelwood Grants for Wterans. 

In order U) meet the educational requirements of the designated population, 
the (Colleges of Arts and Sciences and Education schedule a varietv of courses 
through several cleliven- systems: (a) long-term courses during the evenings, (b) 
long-term courses on S-aindays, (c) smnmer session daytime courses in blocks of 
three weeks, (d) three weekend minicourses (nine meetings in three weeks), and 
(e) long-term course offerings h\- cable television in the outreach area beginning 
A'ith Benavides, Texas. A coin se in political science, for example, has been aired 
over cable television to the adult population residing in the u)wn. This is a 
cooperative effort between the town of Benavides, the Benavides Independent 
School System, the Center for Continuing Education at Texas A&I Universit)*, and 
the Department of Political Science at Texas A&I. Participants in the teacher aide 
program are also encom aged to spend several weekends on campus in order to 
experience college life. 

C:oin\se offerings in the program focus on iiuerclisciplinaiy studies and reading 
in the elementaiy school Siunmei- workshops and inser\'ice dav-long sessions, on 
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the o.ric: hand, focus on goal setting, image building, study skills, and family 
management. These workshop topics are among the concerns of the participants. 

In the fall of 1988, a random sample of teacher aides who were enrolled in Ail 
101, Math 221, Education 872 and Education 321 responded to a questionnaire 
that yielded the following information: 

L The teacher aides were employed in fifteen school districts, tAvelve of which 
were located in the Rio Grande X'alley. 

2. The age range was 18 to 70, and the majority ranged in age from 30 to 40. 

3. All 70 respondents were Mexican American, 

4. Of the respondents, 68 wei e female and two were male. 

f). The range of college hours completed was 0 to 91. Over one-half of the 
teacher aides had between 0 and 24 semester hours. Several were 
approaching 60 hours. These were teacher aides who had transferred from 
Laredo Junior (College, Pan American University'-Edinburg, and Texas 
Southmost (College, 

6. All 70 were classified as Elemeniaiy Education majors with specializations in 
reading. 

7. Fiftv-uvo were married, 12 were single, and six were divorced. 

8. The group had entered Texas AScl over a span of 10 years, 1978-88. One 
began college in 1978, three in 1986, 13 in 1987, and 26 in 1988. 

9. Respondents had taken and successfully completed courses in such areas as 
art, biolog)-, education, history, math, physical education, Spanish, speech 
and sociology'. 

10. Sixtv-six of the v spondents were assisted by one or more forms of financial 
aid. It was clear ih^n without the financial aid options, many teacher aides 
could not attend college. 

11, The teacher aides felt positive about themselves and described a variety of 
accomplishments. 

Project 30 has spurred Texas Aiv-I's efforts t(. continue working with teacher 
aides. Dr. Grace Hopkins, project leader, has been contacted hy Kdu cation WWhly 
for an intemew concerning Project 30. In addition, she has attended a meeting 
sponsored by Columbia University Teachers (College and Howard Uni\ersity at the 
Universilvof Delawai e. where she spoke on the in\'oIving of minority teacher 
aides in Texas Ac^^Fs teacher education program. 

The Project 30 team strongly belie\'es that the program needs to be expanded 
to other locales in South Texas, and the project leaders are committed to 
involving more school districts in bringing the project to its fruition. 

Weber State University 

As part of its Project 30 goal of seiring the educational needs of its area, Weber 
State Universitv formed The Teacher Acadeim, an association of content area 
teachers who meet periodically during the school y<'ar to inter act, to receive 
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recognition, and to experience personal enrichment and professional growth. 
The Academy is based on the premise that outstanding K-12 teachers should be 
given opportunities to advance the qualit)' of teaching and, in the process, benefit 
the conmiunities in which they work and the parents and childn n they serve. 

Academy teachers are selected by their districts in the spring of each vear for 
the following school year. Approximately 40 teachers, half elementaiy and half 
secondan-, are invited to attend the Academv, which meets five or six times during 
the school year. Acti\ities for each year include a recognition and get-acquainted 
banquet; involvement with other professional oi ganizations, such as the Utah 
Association for Supervision and Curricuhmi Development and the Utah 
Association of Teacher Educators; presentations by prominent educational 
leaders; workshops on subject-specific topics of interest and importance; and 
opportunities for participants to share ideas and information with fellow Academy 
members. Membership in the Academy is a personal and professional honor and 
one that should be shared by distinguished educators. 

During the 1989-90 school year, the Academy focused on social studies 
teachers. During 1990-91, the Academy will focus on science teachers. The 
Academy will function on a five-year subject-specific rotation of teachers — ^Social 
Suidies, Science, Mathematics, Language Ai ts, and Humanities and Healthy Life 
Styles. 6. 

The Academy functions under the on-going direction of a Teacher Academv 
Steering ('ommittee made up of representatives from the participating school 
districts, Weber State, and other interested parties. Funds to assist in the financing 
of the Academy come from the districts", the college, and private sources. The 
Academy was veiy successfiil in its initial year (1989-90) with social studies 
teachers as Academy fellows, and the 1990-91 Academy with science teachers 
promises to be equalh' successful. 

Webei' State has also found its work with ai ea schools and organizations has 
been helpf ul in the collection of information on which to base curricular reform. 
One of the central projects related to Project 30 has been to develop an 
assessment process for all alumni that deals not only with their Education School 
experiences at Weber Stale, hut also with their arts and sciences backgrounn. 
Based on the information collected from questionnaire responses, the team he pes 
to make major recommendations for piloting new academic models and 
restructuring existing programs toprovide fiiture secondaiy school teachers with a 
better academic preparation. 

The procedure included ibrming a committee of 20 college instructors and 
seven secondaiy school teachers, from various disciplines and backgrounds, to 
brainstorm ideas, procedures, and intended goals. A detailed questionnaire was 
prepared and seni to 155 teachers who had graduated from Weber State in the 
last five years. The queslionnaire dealt with ihe demographics of the respondents, 
their teacher educalion preparation, their preparation in their major area, their 
preparation in their minor area, and continuing education for teachers over time. 
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The questionnaire stated that Weber State was interested in finding out "wlietlier 
or not [Weber State Uni\'ersit\ ] liai seived yon well in preparing you for your 
career in secondary- education." 

About 40% of the teachers responded to the sun ev, and a siilxonnnittec 
analvzed in great detail and recently made extensive reconnnendations for furiher 
discussion, approval, and implementation. The reconnnendations were in the 
areas of teacher education preparation, preparation in the areas of academic 
major and minor, and in inseniee programs for teachers. These 
rec(miniendations were presented to the appropriate imits for review and reaction 
and possible implementation. The administration of the college has been urged 
to support the piloting and restructuring of specific objectives by providing funds. 

In addition, Weber State has continued its support of the Utah Geographic 
Alliance and the Ogden Aix"<\ Histoiy Teaching Alliance. Both of these academic 
alliances involve K-Ti teachers in the northern Utah regic^n. Both have been 
highlv successful in closing the social gap between professors and teachers and in 
broadening the appeal of histon and geography in the schools. These two 
alliances provide vigorous support for their disciplines and provide an 
opportunity for teachers at all levels to share ideas and information, hi 1989. the 
Histon- Alliance received the Utah Association of Teacher Educators' Exemplaiy 
Project Award. 

Weber State has found that changing the program of studies for the 
preparation of teachers is as difficult as changing the curriculinn in any other 
phase of higher education, e.g. general education requirements or multi- 
disciplinaiy majors. The differences in philosophy about the direction of the 
programs are as varied; the goals of the program are as diverse; and the 
assumptions that underlay the individual courses are as strongly held. The 
collection of data by groups representing a wide spectrinn of beliefs benefits the 
change process and should continue to support imiovation in the months and 
years to come. 

State University of New York at Buffalo 

The State Universilv of New York at Buffalo collaborates with lo< al schools by 
offering an innovative worksho]^ to area teachers. For example. L'B's holocaust 
workshop uses and demonstrates an interdiscii)iinaiy teaching process in which a 
professor of psvchiatiy (Professor Norman Solkof'f) and a professor of hist<My 
(Professor William Allen) present the psyehoiogical and historical factors leading 
to the holocaust, the preparations for genocide, the genocidal process, resj^onses 
to knowledge of the holocaust, and the aftermath. The workshop has been 
offered to about 230 secondaiA school teachers. Like UB's world civili/alions 
course, this workshop is in step with the new social studies emphasis in New York 
Stai<* on global studies. Both contribute to the Project 'M) theme, hitei national 
Perspectives. 

6j 
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California State University at Los Angeles 

At California Slate University at Los Angeles, the Project 30 team selected fine 
arts and mathematics as the content areas of their project, and early on the CSLA 
team concluded that having a public school partner as a full participant in the 
effort would be the best form of collaboration for their project. After much 
discussion, it was decided lo invite Ramona, a small K-8 school near campus, to 
participate. The principal, a graduate of the CSIA credential program in 
educational administration, was new to her position and most enthusiastic aboiu 
working with the imiversitv. 

The fine arts focus of tlie project imolved the desire of the principal to initiate 
a variety of "electi\e" classes in nuisic and the \'isual and performing arts, which at 
the lime were absent from the curricuhun because the school district could not 
afford to prcnide specialists for them due to se\'ere budgetan- constraints. Thus, 
the major impediment to providing these subjects was a lack of expertise and 
training for the "volunteer" art, music, and performing arts teacliers. After 
discussion with the campus team, a plan was formulated that would bring faculty 
from the luiiversity to Ramona to provide in-seivice training and on-site technical 
assistance in the d(^liveiy of instruction in these areas. Also, the plan included a 
number of field trips to the uni\ersity foi plays and other events sponsoied bv or 
produced by the School of Arts and Letters or its departments. 

The pr()ject in mathematics was somewhat different. Students at school did not 
have the opportiniity to take any mathematics beyond typical eight grade 
"general" math. With the help of a mathematics faculty member from the School 
of Natural and Social Sciences and a pedagogy faculty member from the School of 
Education, a mathematics teacher at Ramona designed a pre-algebra class foi- 
eighth grade students with the aptitude and potential to successfully complete the 
course. Using part of the funds from Project 30, the team agreed to purchase 
calculators and textbooks for the students in the pre-algebra class. 

The team enjoyed the opportimity to w(^rk c()llab()rati\'ely among the three 
iiniversil) di\'isi()ns and Ramona. Of coiu se, with resources being what lhe\ are, 
additional financial support would have been extremelv beneficial. 

Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn ('oUege has collaborated with Kingsborough ('()nnnunit\ (x)llege in 
preparing a jointly registered program supported by the Xew York State 
Education Department. Recognizing the strengths of the Brooklyn C.ollege 
program while restructuring the education offerings of Kingsborough, the facullv 
from the two colleges ha\e met for the past two years in complex negotiations to 
design experiences that honored the ethos of each institution. 

Questions aboiu course content and pcdagog\, as well as the j)i\()tal issues 
surrounding cultiue and language, ha\'e been addressed. The result has been the 
drafting of a jointiv Registered Program which, when adopted, will enable 
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students fVoni the t\vo-year college to graduate from Brooklyn College as 
education majors in a cohesive, viable program. 

Baruch College 

Ai Baruch (x)llege, Ms. Cecily CTOiiling and Professors (>ecelia McC^all and 
Emily Di Marti no developed a proposal for a demonstration project, KID LINK, for 
two New York C^ity elcmentaiy classrooms. The goals of the project are to promote 
the development of nuikiculuiral and technological literacy for the participating 
children and, in addition, to punide foi- greater com mini ication between the 
college facult}' and the students, student teachers and cooperating teachers in 
these classrooms. 

0\er a period of se\eral months, the three colleagues discussed their ideas with 
many Baruch faculty and staff, including Project members, school personnel, and 
corporate representati\'cs. They have l efnied the proposal and are currently 
seeking major fimding. Baruch provided start-up l esoiuces for siunmer 1990. 

Three forms of literac\- — the written word, multicultiu al awareness, and 
technological skill — will be linked in a luiified learning experience for the 
demonstration group. This initial phase of the project will unite the students and 
teachers in a third grade class at Public School 87, a multi-<nhnic New York City 
elementaiT school (where Dr. DiMartino super\ises student teachers), and the 
second graders at Himter (>ollege Campus Schools, well-known for its racially 
diverse and academicalh- gifted student body (where Ms. Gottling teaches foiuth 
grade); the student teachers of Baruch; and faculty members from the School of 
Liberal Arts and Science, the School of Education and Educational Seirices, the 
Education Computer Center, and the Libraiy. 

At the oiuset, KIDLINK participants will study historical primers: their purpose, 
their impact on the target audiences, their usefulness as histoi ical soiu ces, and 
their literaiT structiu e. This analysis will be based on a cin'riculimi de\'eloped as a 
pre-project activity by the student teachers, cooperating teachers and college 
specialists, .\fter studying these aspects of historical primers, the elementaiy 
school students in\'olved in the project will write their own nuilticultiu'al primer, 
reflecting their cultural backgrounds and values. 

Through their participation in KIDLINK, the students of today and the 
teachers of tomorrow will develop a basic multicultural literacy that includes: 

■ familiarity with cultures from all continents; 

■ familiarity with ways of learning about other cultin es — openness to 
differences and \ariety; 

■ an ability to comnuuiicate the \ alues of one's own cultiu e withoui 
imposing these \'alues(>n others. 
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Baruch C^olloge 

The content of the niiiliiciihiiral primer will be developed using a writing 
process method, oral histoiy, family participation research, and field trips. Each 
learning experience will be focused around a single letter of the alphabet and will 
consist of an exploration of the important people, ideas, stories and objects of 
importance in each child's culture. 

Students will be organized into work teams across classrooms in order to 
promote access to other children from differing backgrounds. A variet\- of 
communication, media and information technologies will be used by the children 
for the following purposes: 

■ to gather information 

■ to send and receive information 

■ to analyze information 

■ to produce information 

All KIDLIXK classrooms will he connected via Fax machines, telephones, 
computers, and television monitors. The children will use computerized data 
bases as well as develop one of their own. Word processing and desk top 
publishing software will be used foi" writing and presenting the KIDLIXK primer. 
Video and audio equipment will provide a visual/spoken alternative to the written 
word and will be available for gathering data at home and in the field. 

In cooperation with their classroom teachers, these student teachers will 
develop lessons in writing techniques, reading, research skills, computer and 
technology* skills, and social studies. 

Student teachers will work with Baruch (College faculty to develop a curriculum 
unit focusing on the themes of prejudice, cultural confiict, positive cultural 
contacts and confiict resolution. Because of their work in both the schools and the 
College, student teachers will sen*e as the liaison among all the KIDLIXK 
participants. 

Baruch envisions in the years to come that this pilot pn^ject will grow into a 
regional, national and international net^vork of KIDLIXK classrooms connected 
through technology and experimenting with other curriculum projects that 
reflect the goals of the program. It is anticipated that the KIDLIXK network will 
be supported by a multicultural/technolog)* center at Baruch College. 
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A number of Project SO schools focused their reform eflorts in the content 
areas of mathematics and science. Since math and science have been identified as 
problem areas at eveiy educational level in this coiuitiy, Project SO schools 
seeking to improve the teaching and learning of math and science are engaged, 
essentiallv, in a senice activity: senice to their education students, senice to the 
communities whose schools would be hiring these future teachers, and finally, 
senice to our coinUn\ This chapter describes a number of projects to improve 
mathematics education, each focusing a different approach. 

State University of New York at Buffalo 

At the State University of New York at Buffalo Professor Stephen Brown of the 
Graduate School of Education has been teaching a linked pair of course*^, one f<;r 
undergraduates and one for graduate students, dealing with mathematics and 
humanism. The courses grow from the obser\'ation that mathematics is perceived 
bv most students as an overly technical subject that is unconnected with general 
cultm e and with questions of value and aesthetics. 

The undergraduate coiuse is a seminar for honors students. Against a 
backdrop of mathematical content focirsing primarily on topics from elenientaiy 
number theon*, the course seeks to identify ways in which mathematics comiects 
up with experiences of a non-mathematical nature. Among the themes explored 
are the functions of metaphor in mathematical thought; the role of language in 
mathematical experiences; surprise and its functioning in thinking; humor and 
the mathematical experience; the tensions between problem posing and problem 
solving; anxiet\' and the doing of mathematics; and the different forms of 
mathematical discourse. 

The graduate course is a seminar intended for graduate students in the arts 
and sciences as well as in education. Students are sought who enjoy reflecting on 
matters of epistemolog)- in their fields of scholarship, who are concerned with 
questions of the relationship of personhood to the acquisition of knowledge and 
who thrive on ambiguity as well as interdisciplinaiy exploration. Although ihis 
seminar has actually attracted only education students (with cme excepticm, a 
sttideni in libraiy science), the students do represent diverse fields, inchuling 
anthropolog)', histoiy, English, mathematics, computer science, foreign 
languages, and philosophy of educalion.The students in the graduate seminar, in 
teams of three, assist with the teaching of the undergraduate seminar. In 
preparation for teaching an undergraduate class, each team presents on two 
successive weeks its conceptual and pedagogical agenda to the graduale seminar 
for criticism. Following the class, the team presents to the graduate seminar an 
e\'aluation of the teaching experience and writes a paper analyzing some* aspect of 
the theme and/or pedagogical issues related to it. 
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After some experience teaching these courses, the instructor reflected as 
follows on the impact of the course on the graduate students: 

My primaiy impression is that new worlds were opened foi' the graduate 
students in terms of ways of percei\Tng matliematics in non-technical wavs. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the experience for them was the opportunity 
for mathophiles and niathophobes to collaborate in an effort to understand an 
emerging body of knowledge and to team-teach the luidergraduates. It was a 
source of both amazement and potential research for students talented in 
mathematical thinking to discover that colleagues of theirs with a literaiy bent 
could think quite abstractly, yet be frozen by the introduction of a 
niatliematical varia]>lc in the conversation. On the otlier hand, several of the 
humanists accurately identified an inclination of the mathophiles to cover up 
rather tlian expose their thinking by the use of symbolism. 

The seminar was, among othei- tilings, an opportunity for beginning as well 
as experienced teachers to inquii e into fundamental pedagogical issues. I was 
particularly iinpi esseci with the zeal with which they sought supplementan* 
reading material for graduate as well as imdergraduate class presentations. In 
addition, they were a])k' to organize their teaching of the imdergraduates in an 
expei'iential rather than didactic mannei-. Hea\y emphasis was placed upon 
sti ategies for framing issues in an open manner and in encomaging as manv 
different points of view as possible. 

Turning to the impact on imdergraduates. the instrucU)r commented: 

Though they felt comfortable expressing themselves in class, the 
[undergraduate] students for the most part were not well disposed to listen 
carefully to each other. Unlike the graduate coiniterparts, the two cultiu es 
among the undergraduates (i.e.. the mathophiles and the niathophobes — in 
this case with a negligible intersection) were less inclined to learn from each 
other. In addition, they were considerably less introspective than I had hoped. 

Perhaps tlie most fundamental difficulty with the content of this course was 
that it was lor the most part exploratoiy in nature. While there was an 
inclination to discuss opinions, many of the students (especiallv so among the 
mathophiles) tended rather quickly to operate on the conversation as if it were 
a traditional mathematics problem. There were frequent comments to the 
effect, **Oh yes. I get it" — implying that the conversation eould thereby end — 
when in fact we were just laying out the problematic terrain. They were for the 
most part less inclined to explore the new tei rain in a ci'eati\e wav than tliev 
were to "grasp it" as if they were pi'e})aring for a test. 
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University of Pennsylvania 

At the Univcrsit)' of Pennsylvania, Dr. Herman Cihick and nialh department 
members, in consultation with facuhy in teacher education, redesigned a math 
course with the interests and needs of prospective elementaiy school teachers in 
mind but also open to other students in the School of Arts and Sciences. Rather 
than focusing on advanced mathematical functions and analysis, the course 
explores how mathematical concepts are formed; the strategies that children and 
adults use to think about, set, and solve mathematical pro!)lems; and the histoiy 
and philosophy of mathematics. The course emphasizes collaborative learning, 
hands-on pu/./les and problems that int.oduce more complicated mathematical 
concejJLs, and the use of brainstorming and other problem-solving strategies. 

The problem with the course is its tremendous popularitv. Because it offers a 
different wav of thinking about and knowing concepts in math, the course has 
attracted manv students who are not majoring in education l)iu who wish to 
pursue college-level math. Fortimately the math department has arranged for 
education students to enroll in specially designated recitation sections where 
issues of learning and pedagog}' are emphasized. Informal assessment indicates 
that the coiu se makes a difference in the competence and attitudes of tearher 
educalion students who later take a required course in tlie pedagog)' of 
mathematics at the .school of education. 

University of Dayton 

Students at the University of Dayton in the elementaiy education program were 
required imdl 1988 to compk-te a one- semester math class and to take a second 
math methods class. Faculty members in the Department of Teacher Education 
decided to add a new math course to tlie ciu ricuhmi in 1989. However, both 
students and facultv expressed concerns that an additional math course in and of 
itself was not sufficient. What students needed was a class that provided them with 
appropriate new matlu^uatical knowledge for teaching in an elementaiy school. A 
committee of three teacher education faculty and three faculty from the 
mathematics department was formed to design a new mathematics course with 
this goal in mind. 

The new jointlv-signed coiu se extends students' mathematical skills and 
problem-solving abilities and is intended to foster greater understanding for the 
mathematical concepts that form the basis for the curriculimi in elementaiy 
mathematics. The course is not "watered-down" math, l>ut rather a course 
designed and taught to be of direct benefit to studenls desiring to teach at the 
elementaiy level. 
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Howard University 

At Howard University a inaihcmaiics coiilciu and a niatlicniatics mclliods 
instructor held regular mcciings lo review their course syllal)i to identify points 
where concerted effort needed to be made to connect theoretical and practical 
matters related to teaching. Suhsequentiv, these two professors held fruitful 
discussions on modifications that both should make in order to produce a 
content-pedagogical balance in their instruction. 

The instructors then visited schools to obsene elemental^ and secondaiT 
students in the pre-student leaching of mathematics to determine further changes 
or modifications for theii- teaching. Tliey met with the Project 30 Team to offer^ 
suggestions for continuation of this practical exercise and to recommend that a 
science componeiu also undertake a similar examination, as matli and science are 
areas of most critical need. Key players in the science area, a botanv professor and 
the science methods instructor, have volmueered to undergo a similar exercise. 

University of New Mexico 

At the University of \ew Mexic(f. the Project 30 team began serious planning in 
the summer of 1988, with the initial focus on comnumications. in particular the 
liaison efforts of thejoint Nhuhematies Achison Council (JMAC). This conunittee 
is a unique partnershij) among the Department ofMalhematics and Statistics, the 
College of Edtication. and the Albiujuerque Piihlic Schools. It had started some 
years previously as one of several such committees for differeiu disciplines. This 
was the only siuviving group, and the aim of Pr<)ject 30 was to see that it not only 
siuvivod, bin lhri\'ed. 

The previous year. JMAC had sponsored a beginning effort in the area of 
student preparation modeled on a widely-imitated program initiated in Ohio 
during the late seventies: the jiuiior Maliiematics Prognostic (JUMP). This 
mathematics placement examination was gi\en to students at a nimiber of high 
schools around the state while they were juniors and still a vear away from 
graduation. The idea was to convince students to remedy possible matheniaiic al 
deficiencies while still in high school. Pr<>jeci 30 team was interested in 
continuing the JUMP program. 

Another plan was to apply for an XSF grant to idenlifv outsianding high-school 
mathematics teachers, bring them together for workshops and a recognition 
banqtiel. and connect them in a compiuer network. This was modeled on 
successful programs in Minnesota and Nebraska. 

After the Woodlands meeting, which the Projec t 30 team foiuid intellectuallv 
challenging and full of innovative ideas, ihe team continued to emphasize the 
rapidly expanding JUMP pr<)jecl and began a iiew effort: teacher enhancement 
workshops in the use of the new calculators capable of drawing graphs on a 
screen. The belief was ihat the use ol these low-cost tools could make a qualitati\ e 
difference in the way students learn. One of the first steps a trained scientist takes 
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\vhen confromed by a problem is lo draw graphs ofihc funciions involved. Even 
if a solulion is not inmiedialcly forihconiing, considerable extra insight is 
obtained. By contrast, the average mathematics student sees the construction of a 
graph as just an additional burden. Sadly, this attitude is often well grounded 
since, more often than not. the student's graph is incorrect and misleading. The 
committee felt that the use of the graphing calculator would help the student 
adopt the problem-solving techniques of the trained scientist. Emphasis would be 
on the use of the calculator as a laboraton instrument to gather data and check 
hvpotheses. 

In the spring ol 1989. the Project 30 team continued its efforts in the areas of 
both mathematics placement and calculator training. Professor Nancy (;<)nzales, a 
Project 30 team member and director of the JUMP program, organized a 
"debriefing" meeting in Albuquerque that was well-attended by participating 
teachers from around the state. Response to the meeting was ovenvhelmingly 
positive, and an unexpected benefit was found to be the sharing of ideas and the 
"networking" among the teachers. Project 30 team member Dr. Met/ler, in 
partnership with a teacher at Highland High School, presented a workshop on 
the use of low-cost graphing calculators for middle and high-school teachers in 
April. Also in the spring of 1989. the team received word that the University of 
New Mexico Foundation had agreed to fund a program of six Saturday workshops 
in the use of graphing calculators to be presented at locations around the stale. 
Teachers selectetl to participate would be given a graphing calculator and trained 
in the use of the machine. 

A new direction for the conuniltee was an experimental calculus course to be 
offered in the fall of 1989 that would also take advantage of the graphing 
calculator. Dick Met/ler was sclu'duled as the teacher and tiie plan was to gi\e 
students long-term individual projects, often involving use of the calculators, that 
would encourage them lo analyze a problem in depth. Instead of an exclusive 
regimen oi examinations that reward good short-term memoiy. the students 
would be given tasks that recjuired organized sustained effort. This more nearly 
corresponds to the real situation of the world oi work. The effort was modeled on 
a successful program at New Mexico's sister institution. New Mexico Stale 
Ijiiversily. 

At about this lime the l^'ojecl 30 team became more involved in an ongoing 
JMAC project lo monitor the proposed changes in the standards for mathematics 
teacher certification in New Mexico. Team members Rick Scott and Nancy 
(lonzales started conununicating with interested pai ties about the requiremeiUs 
for certification in mathematics. The hope was that it could be ensured that those 
students minoring, as well as ihose majoring, in tnalhematics. would have an 
adequate backgiound lor secondan instruction. 

In the earlv fall oi 1989, Project 30 team members joined topresentatives from 
the public scliools. the College of Education anil the Departmem r>r Mathematics 
and Statistics in aJMAC-inspired project to design new "hands-on" |)re-senice 
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curricula for clemeiilaiy teachers. The idea was to incorporate the use of 
maiiipulatives in these com ses and to model effective teaching. 

Though the iiuilti-year pi oposal to the National Science Foundation was not 
funded^ the Project 30 team was pleased to hear that an Eisenhower grant had 
been obtained for a four-week course in the summer of 1990, Dick Metzler was 
scheduled to teach this course which would train teachers in the use of the HP- 
28S "supercalculator" in their classrooms. Planning started for the recruitment of 
twenty teachers from aroimd the state. 

hi Octobei' the first Saimday calculator workshop was held in Las C^-uces, New 
Mexico, ('calculators were a\ailable for twenty participants and there were 45 
applications, A second session was scheduled for Las Chaices in November to 
acconunodate the ovei flow. 

hi early 1990, the team sponsored additional workshops on grapliing 
calculators. The calculator workshops continued true to the pattern found in tlic 
first two. Each mailing produced twice the lunnher of participants that could be 
accommodated at a single workshop and a make-up was scheduled. The workshop 
experiences illustrated the luiique psychological holding power of the calculators; 
it was often difficult to gel the participants to break for coffee or lunch. 

The summer course in the use of the symbolic, graphing "supercalculator" was 
first advertised in janii-iiy. Fifty applications were received for the t^ventv 
openings. The course started in June and each participant was gi\en a calculator 
and had his or her tuition paid. Participants from oiuside Albuquerque were 
given a sdpeiid for per diem. Attendance was excellent and, as was noted at the 
workshops, people often woi ked right through the break. Another measme of 
conimiinient was the fact that seven of the twent\' purchased their own accessoiv 
printers. 

The participants in this foiu-week comse agrred that the calculators would 
have the most classroom impact by i\u\ if their students could experience the 
"psychological holding power * for themselves. The unanimous opinion was that 
eveiy effoi t should be made to obtain a "traveling classroom set" of nine or ten 
calculators to circulate among the pai ticipants. Approval from the granting 
a* ''iicy has been requested for a transfer of funds to obtain such a classroom set. 

Two NSF applications have been submitted for programs to train college 
instructors and high school teachers in the use of the HP-28S. Another 
Eisenhower application will be submitted for a 1991 smnmer program to sene the 
people turned away this smnmer. 

The team is confident that the continuing efforts in the areas of workshops, 
.summer courses and elementaiy teacher training will have a significant po.sitive 
effect on mathematics education in New Mcrxico. 
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A number of Project 30 schools chose to focus their efforts primarily in the 
area of science education. 

Winthrop College 

Winthrop College already had in place distinctive courses in the sciences for 
students preparing to become elementan* and early childhood teachers. These 
courses were not watered-down versions of "real" courses offered to non- 
education students but rather laboratoiy courses designed to meet the needs of 
prospective teachers. Nevertheless, the instructors wanted to examine these 
courses in light of current research in student misconceptions as well as their own 
informal findings that Winthrop students were not relating the science course 
content to their lives. 

Thus, Project 30 at Winthrop College began with disctissions between selected 
faculty in the School of Education and the C:ollege of Arts and Sciences on 
appropriate science content and teaching strategies for elementaiy and early 
childhood education majors. These disctissions focused on those courses reqtiired 
for elementaiy education and early childhood majors. These courses have been 
offered at Winthrop for ten years and were based on early National Science 
Teacher Association (NSTA) standards, which are now the basis for NCATE 
standards for elementaiy science teachers. 

The assumption underlying these standards is that students will learn more 
meaningful science content and processes through laboratoiy investigation than 
through a traditional lecture course. Winthrop had developed three cotirses to 
meet these standards, each laborator,' based and cariying four semester credits: 
Investigative Physical Science (PHS 103); Investigative Earth Science (COL 120) 
and Investigative Biolog\' (BIO 210). Because of the interests and expertise of the 
facultv involved in Project 30, the Winthrop team decided to focus their work on 
the physical science and earth science courses. 

In order to further their Project 30 goals, Winthrop agreed that a faculty 
member in the School of Education would teach sections of the physical science 
course along with faculty from the Chemistiy/Physics department. This 
encotii aged close cooperation and discussions among the team members who 
taught the courses. While they did not team-teach, they plamied cooperativeh an 
met weeklv to discuss the courses. In response to Whitehead's admonition to 
"teach few things but teach them well/' they identilied the major concepts witliin 
phvsical science and earth science that should be known by any well educated 
non-science maior. These concepts included: 
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Investigative Physical Science 

♦ Study of Motion and Newton's Laws 

♦ Energ)' Transformation and (^onsenation 

♦ The Atomic (Particulate) \'iew of Matter 

♦ The Organization and Striictm e of the Universe 

hivestigaii\'e Earth Science 

♦ The Theoiy of Plate Tectonics 

♦ The Atmosphere and The Oceans 

♦ Earth Materials and Surface Processes 

Once the instructors agreed upon the "big ideas" of the courses, the\' identified 
student misconceptions about these fundamental concepts and designed learning 
activities to dispel these misconceptions. For example, the Hterature dociunents 
student misconceptions relating to laws of motion, the atomic view of matter, and 
Earth-Sini relationships. The instructors identified student misconceptions bv 
administering paper and pencil items adopted from intcniew questions. A sample 
item is shown in the ilhisiration for 'The (]ase of Jane." 

After tlie major concepts were identified, learning activities were designed to 
teach these concepts. Whenever possible, the activities were designed aroimd the 
teaching model known as the learning cycle, whicli consists of three stages: 
exploration, concept development, and concept application. Much of the process 
of Winthrop's Project effort, particularly for the actual teachers, was devoted to 
working and reworking content topics, acti\ities, and labs to be used in the 
courses. 

In the Spring of 1989, the effort to re\'ise these com-ses began. Tliat fust 
semester, a faculty member from the School of Education taught a section of PHS 
103 in addition to those sections taught by Arts and Sciences faculty. The facultv 
teaching PHS 103 and GDI, 120 planned cooperatively. The initial modification 
of these courses was to identify the major concepts to be taught and to design 
learning cycles to teach them. As each semester progressed, changes in the 
courses evolved from mutual experiences. For example, topics to be taughl were 
added or deleted, the order in which the topics were introduced was changed, 
and acti\ities were modified. This evolution is ongoing as of this writini^. 

The results of this approach have been disappointing thus far. In spite of the 
instructors' possessing strong pedagogical content knowledge, assessing for 
existing student misconceptions, and developing specific activities to address 
them, student misconceptions in science remain extremelv resistant to change. To 
illustrate this point, .^onsider the case of 'Jane": 

Jane is a bright, attractive, hard-working, pleasant young woman majoring in 
elenientars' education with a cumulative grade point ratio of 3.7 on a 4.0 
scale. Jane is one of those students that make the teaching profession 
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Suppose a boy throws a tennis ball a little wav up 
into the air. 



rewarding. She will become an ouLaanding teacher. In short, Jane is one of 
the college's veiy best. Yet» Jane serves to illustrate how firmly science 
misconceptions are held and how resistant to change thev are. 

In the summer of 1989, Jane took PHS lOS (Investigative Phvsical 
Science). As a pre-test, Jane was administered a Piagetian inten'iew (the 
pendulum task) and based on that task, is fully formal operational. In 
addition to the pendulum task, Jane completed a test on common science 
misconceptions. On the "tennis ball" item (see illustration) Jane responded 
in a classic Ai'istotelian manner that the force acting on the tennis ball was 
always in the direction of tnu-el (Ix-a) as opposed to the Newtonian view 
that the force of gravity is acting on the ball at all points in its flight (a-a-a). 
This is not a surprising result. In one study of misconceptions, fewer than 22 

percent of physics 
students chose the 
Newtonian view of a-a-a 
on the item. Thus, one 
objective of the PHS 103 
course was to cause the 
students to modify their 
world view from that of 
Aristotle to tliat of 
Newton. 

At th^^ end of the 
course, Jane was again 
asked the "tennis ball" 
question on the final 
exam. This time, Jane 
responded with a 
Newtonian answer of a-a- 
a. In addition, she could 
explain her answer in an 
accept ab 1 e sci e n t i 11 c 
manner. Two weeks later, 
Jane enrolled in 
Klementaiy Education 
431: Teaching Science in 
the I'llcmentan' School. 
As a portion of thai 
course, a quiz on science 
misconceptions was 
administered that 
included the "tennis bail" 



If the ball is on the way up . in which direction is 
the net force actinof on the ball? 



There is no force on the ball. 

A." b: c. 



If the ball is at the Uv^ of the flight, which arrow 
shows the net force acting on the b^al? 



! I 



There is no force on the ball. 

a: b. c. 



If the ball is on the uay down , wiiicli arrow 
shows the net force acting on the ball? 

I I There is no force on the ball. 

A. B. C. 



The Tcfmis Ball Question itoni. To the chagrin of 
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ihe instructor. Jane responded as she had at the beginning of the 
investigative phvsical science course: tx-a, the .Ajistotelian answer. One 
interpretation of this result is that Jane "learned" the Newtonian answer for 
a school requirement (PHS 103) but that school knowledge was kept 
separate from her personal knowledge of the world around her. 
The questions we are left with are: How many students leave science courses 
with their personal knowledge unaffected by what they have studied? If a student's 
personal knowledge is unaffected, has the student learned the content needed to 
he a teacher? If a student's personal knowledge is unaffected, how can that 
student develop the pedagogical content knowledge needed to teach the subject 
to his/her students? 

The experience with *Jane" was instructive, demonstrating how difficult it is for 
college instructors to effect meaningful learning. Vet, clearly it is crucial for 
elementaiy teachers to have a deep understaiuHng of their subject matter. That is, 
the prospective teacher must understand the "big ideas" of a discipline, the 
relationship of these ideas within the discipline and to other disciplines, and the 
processes bv which knowledge is generated within the discipline. Without this 
understanding, teachers will continue to \iew their role as helping pupils simply 
accrue information about a discipline rather than guiding students to an 
understanding of the discipline. Equipped with a deep understanding of the 
discipline, the teacher will be more able to develop the pedagogical content 
knowledge necessaiy to be an effective teacher. 

There are significant barriers to the development of a deeper underj tanding of 
science bv non-science majors. Perhaps the most significant barrier is the 
misconceptions that students bring with them to class; whethei' one calls them 
misconceptions, alternative frameworks or naive theories, they sene as lenses 
through which students view the world. Often, the student's view not only is 
erroneous, incomplete, and fragmented hut interferes with learning. Research 
had shown that these misconceptions were difficult to change. However, the 
degree of resistance by students to change and modif> their understanding of the 
phvsical world was astonishing. 

A second harrier to student's development of a deep understanding of a 
discipline is his/her experience with school. College students have had a 
minimum of twelve years experience in school, which has taught them the rules of 
the "game of school." This game is a simple one: if you tell the teacher what (s) he 
wants to hear, vou win. The "game oi school" does not often encourage renective 
thinking. 

This conditioning of students caused them (lifilculty with the exploration phase 
of the learning cycle. Rather than approaching the investigation from a spirit of 
intellectual inquiiy. the student assumed lhal the instructor would eventually 
reveal the desired answer. Thus ihe student saw little need to obseiTC and 
measm e carefully, reflect on the possible interpretations of the data and ch aw 
logical conclusions. The student often became frustrated when the inslruclor did 
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not behave in the expected way. This often necessitated that the laboratoiy 
investigations be repeated two or more times to obtain meaningful data. 

In light of their experience through Project 30, Winthrop is refociising the 
target courses on critical content and student oiucomes and modifying the 
instructional deliverv' in PHS lOS. Rather than relying mainly on the learning 
cycle as the instructional strategy*, Winthrop intends to' explore other models such 
as the generative learning model of Wittrock or the concept mapping model of 
Gowen and Novak. 

University of Maryland at College Park 

At the University of Marviand, Dr, Linda Berg wrote the r,yHabus for a proposed 
capstone course for life science and science education seniors. The theme 
selected foi- this prototype, pilot course, was global climate change. The comse is 
conceptualized as an interdisciplinaiy investigation of global greenhouse warming 
with specific attention to the causes, probable consequences, and ways to deal 
with it over the next 100 years. The content of the course will include attention to 
scientific data but will also require studeius to consider social, historical and 
polio* factors associated with the topic. 

The studeius will be encouraged to organize into small teams on the basis of 
the topic to be addressed in a term paper. The instructor will re\'iew all proposed 
topics. Term papers will be five to ten pages in length, Maiyland believes that this 
course will make the science education students better teachers because thev will 
be guided to \'iew science in the \'eiy broad context of the impact of global 
warming on people and institutions. 

The global climate course fits in with Marv'land's revision of its imdergracUiate 
curriculiun under the campus-endorsed plan, "Promises to Keep." This docimicni 
includes a senior capstone experience for each major: 

As much as possible, the capstone course should be a culmination of the 
student's baccalaureate study. The coui se should be designed to maximize 
the student's opportunity to use the discipline (s) of the field, to bring 
together learning from different parts of the curricuhmi, to resolve 
important problems that are l aised by the exercise, and to deal with rele\'ant 
value questions, hi other words, the work should require the student to 
demonstrate the ability to synthesize ideas, to think critically, to exercise 
judgement, and to communicate the resuhs of her or his work. 

The proposed global climate course constittUes the Manland Pix)jeci "M) team's 
effort to develop a senior capstone experience for seniors majoring in the 
('olleges of Life Sciences, Agriculture, and Education (specificallv Science 
Education), which would help students visualize their discipline within a broader 
"lilDeral arts" framework. 
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The course, Biolog)' 41^5, focuses on a significant biological issue or problem 
(the impact of global climate change) for in\*estigalion. It will incorporate an 
interdisciplinary- approach so that participants will come to a thorough 
understanding of all aspects of the issue. It will utilize research data and literature 
from various disciplines. It will ask specific questions that may be addressed from a 
number of perspectives: those of scientists, educators, Americans, and world 
citizens. This course will serve as a prototy pe for future capstone courses to be 
developed in the Colleges of Life Sciences, Agriculture, and Education. Approval 
will be sought as a capstone roiu se for the Univ ersity's Core Program when the 
Core Committee is ready to consider capstone courses. 

Some of the questions that Biology 495 will focus on include: 

a. Wliat factors contribute to global change? 

b. What means do scientists have to understand the causes of climate change? 

c. C^an scientists really predict future change, and what are tlie uncertainties? 

d. What are the implications of global climate change for policy makers? 
businesses? average people? 

e. What can educators do to help students reduce and/ or prepare for global 
climate change? 

The course will be divided into three parts. (1 ) It will examine the causes of 
global warming and the scientific evidence for the greenhouse effect to obtain a 
thorough imderstanding of the problem. (Evidence from a nmnber of scientific 
fields will be presented, including biology, geography, chemistiy, meteorology, 
and astronomy.) (2) It will examine problems thai may result from a warming of 
the Earth, si;ch as a rise in sea level, changes in precipitation, and increased 
incidence and severity of tropical storms. (.S) It will develop a comprehensive plan 
to address these problems. Weekly discussions will center on selected films and 
readings. The last five discussion sections will be used for presentations (the class 
project). 

A short research paper relating the impacts of the global greenhouse effect to 
disciplines outside science will be required. Paper topics, which must be approved 
by the instructor, include: 

1. Global greenhouse as a manifestation of judeo-(>hristian doctrines. 

2. An examination of the politics of global warming. 

3. The impact of the threat of global change on the environmental movement 
in the United States. 

4. The histoiy of the himian impact on global climate change: when it all 
began . 

3. Winners and losers: global change will impact different nations in different 
ways. 

6. The effect of global warming on public health policies. 

7. The sociological effects of global warming on major cities. 

8. The economic impact of global change: who will pay? 

9. Technological "fixes^ for gk)bal warming. 
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10. A position statement on whether we should tax emitters of greenhouse 
gasses. 

The class will be assigned the following project: As a group of experts on the 
greenhouse effect and global climate change, you have been assembled by the 
President of the United States to develop a comprehensive lO-year plan to address 
the issue of global warming.* Yom- plan must include these 5 components: 

1. Prevention of global climate change. 

2. Mitigation of the effects of global climate change. 

3. Adaptation to global climate change. 

4. An education program on global climate change, grades K-12. 

5. (>osts of prc\'ention, mitigation, and adaptation. 

(*Xote: The main focus of the class project in Spring 1991 will be to develop a 
U)-ycar plan for the United States. Future class projects might be to develop a 
comprehensive 10-ycar plan for the United Nations, a lOO-year plan for the 
United Stales, or a plan for a Third World nation such as Bangladesh.) 

University of Dayton 

Elenientaiy education majors at tlie University of Dayton have been requii ed to 
take two science courses, one biological and one physical, as part of their general 
education at the University of Dayton. In reviewing elementaiT curricula, 
however, the facultv' felt that much of the content was related to earth science. At 
the Fehruaiy 1990 meeting of the Department of Teacher Education, the faculty 
voted to add geolog\* to the preseiTice curriculimi. The course was selected after 
extensive discussion with faculty from the geolog\' deparunent and following 
substantial faculty dialogue about the tv pe of science content knowledge that 
prospective elementan' teachers need in oi der to successfully tx^ach science in an 
elenientaiy classroom. 

Vassar College 

As a part of their Pr()ject 30 work, X'assai' (College proj)osed a new inodt*l 
science education course for elenientaiy teachers that would entail having senior 
faculty in BioIog\- working with teacher practioiiers. The course had a successful 
trial run, attracting 18 senior elenientaiy education students, and combining field 
and classroom work. The process of working out the participation of a senior 
faculty member in Biolog\' set the stage for a repeat of the course in 1990-91 . 

The science education course, X'assar feels, will be a permanent part of the 
teacher education sequence, and they are discussing with the Dean of the ('ollege 
a consistent wav lo staff the course with senior faculty from BioIog\'. Undoubtedlv 
this results in a closer relationship between liberal arts and education faculn-. Th. 
course is teani-tHUglit and the students are generally from education, with a 
scattering from other areas. 

7? 
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Memphis State University 

During the course of Project SO at Memphis State University, science 
departments ha\'e become increasingly involved in insenice teacher education. 
The Deparlmenis of Geography and (Airriculum and Instruction, for the first 
time, jointly conducted a geographic literacy workshop, a three-year XSF inseaice 
project for teachers. A Deparunent of Physics facult)- member, sponsored by the 
(>olIege of Arts and Sciences and Project 30, accompanied a team of Shelby 
(>ounty science teachers to the American Institute of Physics Association's summer 
institute on ''Operation Physics/' Two facuhy members in Chemistiy received a 
grant from the American Chemical Society- to attend the Institute for Chemical 
Education's summer institute in Madison, Wisconsin. They subsequently began 
planning summer courses in Chemical Demonstrations for elementary- and 
secondar\' teachers in conjunction with two Kids Camps. The Department of 
Chemistiy hosted a "Doing Chemistn' Workshop" for teachers in October of 1989. 
The Department of Biology expanded its "Let's Talk Biolog)*" seminars. 

Even the planning that took place for the national Project 30 Monterey 
conference had an impact on science education in the area. The team developed 
brochures, posters, and a slide show for the meeting and one of the brochures was 
able to sene a dual purpose. In addition to detailing Project goals and acti\'ities 
for other Project 30 teams, the brochure was used to inform area teachers of 
planned events. Copies were distribtued to all science teachers in two school 
systems, as well as to science deparunent chairs of all independent schools in the 
Memphis area. For the first time, information from science and education 
departments regarding programs for both students and teachers was consolidated. 
If a chemistiy workshop for teachers was offered the same week as a physics 
workshop for teachers, it was by design, not by accident. The completed brochure 
was the culmination of intensive collaboration and planning by both the Project 
30 team and an Ad\*isoi'\' Board. 

Some problems arose with disU il)ution of Project 30 materials. Since poor 
communication between teachers and the University' had been cited by the 
Advisoiy Board as a problem, flyers and announcements were mailed otu prior to 
eveiy planned acti\ ity. At first, no attempt was made to coordinate these mailings, 
witli each department sending out its own. The normal method of delivery was 
tlirough the city and county schools' mailing system, thereby l^y-passing the L\S. 
Post Of fice. 

While city and county personnel were happy to provide this senice in the 
beginning, it wasn't long before the county's science education coordinator 
telephoned to say that her staff" was being inundated with printed material: "HelpI 
It's wonderful to get all this material telling us what is going on, hut my staff is 
now working for Pr<)ject 30 one day each week." To alleviate pressures on her 
staff, the Project 30 leaiii seciux'd a Hsl of all the science teachers in the city and 
coiuuy schools, categorized by school. Each science department ciiairperson was 
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then sent a package containing enough flyers for each science teacher within 
his/her school. This greatly decreased both the time needed to prepare mailing 
labels (now computerized) and to sort the mailing (both tasks originally done by 
the system staff). The new system worked out veiy well. 

hi Januaiy 1990, the physics department hosted its animal Unity in Science 
teacher insenice day. A sit-down liuicheon was held for approximately 275 
teachers. There were no formal presentations dining the limcheon. bin teachers 
had tlie opportunity to interact with Project SO team members, session speakers, 
and MSU faculty and administrators, 

hi order to coordinate and tend to the details of the scheduled activities, a 
graduate "Seminar in Science Education/' CIED 7/8608, was created so that each 
student enrolled took responsibility for planning, organizing, and earning out 
one or more assigned Project 80 activities. For instance, the graduate student who 
supeiTised the collaborative high school program received credit for her activities, 
as well as peer support througliout her efforts from fellow students enrolled in 
this course. Other students conducted each of the four Unity in Science 
Symposia, organized the state Science Association of Tennessee meeting, worked 
with city representatives to coordinate city-wide Earth Day activities, and planned 
the public presentations on (»lobal Warming. One of the requirements for the 
course was a report on the experience, suitable for publication. Members of this 
coiu'se made up the Project 30 Support Team. They were assisted by the Project 
Coordinator, whose diuies included compiling information from each of the 
participating departments into a coliesive package to be distributed to area 
teachers. The coordinator was also responsible for preparing and distributing all 
announcements, broclunes, symposiimi j^rogranis, and nomination forms for 
teacher workshops, and assisted the science departments in their planning of 
siuiimer workshops. Each department handled its own secretarial chuies, although 
the team leader's secretaiy took l esponsibility for all financial arrangements. 

The Project 30 team sent one member to the National Uni\'ersities (x)ntinuing 
Education Association Conference in Februaiy. The conference, whose theme was 
"Science as a Liberal Art," provided additional insights into how to improve 
science education and also seiTed to establish fmnher contacts with science 
literacy and space telescope specialists. 

Following up on their initial eiuhusiasm regaining the uses of technology in 
education and instruction, the Project 30 team initiated efforts to l aise the 
awareness of both the MSL' administration and facultvaboiu the new uses of such 
technologies as interactive videodiscs linked with voice syntl;esi/ers and overhead 
projectors using liquid ciystal displays. A team member contacted the \'ice- 
I^resident of Planning and Public Sen ice, who arranged for a demonstration of 
the media capabilities ofMSl's Fogelman Kxeciuive (Center. The team 
subsequently toured other MSU facilities to assess media technologies available, 
particularly in the (x)llege of Arts and Sciences. They then coiuacted a local video 
consulting fhin, Memphis (x)ninumication ('orporation (MCX^), and arranged a 
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pre\ie\v session of its technological capabilities for selected administrators and 
facult}' at the VKX] studio. 

Eighteen MSU representati\'es attended. This preview resulted in additional 
support for the Project SO teani^s coniniitment to making such technologies 
readily accessible to both students and teachers on campus. The Project 80 team 
contacted the regional Senior Academic Specialist from IBM, who brought a 
three-member team to Memphis State. The team met with College of Education 
and Arts and Sciences Deans and faculty members. The \'ice President for 
Academic Affairs was also present. Finally, the team ordered the Educational 
Testing Senice's "(Classroom Management Interactive Videodisc'' they had 
previewed while at the national Project 30 meeting in Monterey, and arranged a 
showing for all chairs and directors in the College of Education, 

As a result of tlie Project 30 team's efforts, both administrators and faculty 
members ha\ e become more aware of the uses of new technologies in education 
and instruction. Meanwhile, several meetings were held for those students 
identified by their deparuiients as interested in ptu'suing teaching careers. In 
Januaiy of 1990, Project 30 team members met with t\ndergraduate science pre- 
teaching majors and discussed new teacher licenstu'e reqtiirements, up-coming 
events of interest to prospecti\'c science teachers (such as the Spring Symposia), 
the Tennessee Student Assistance Corporation's forgivable student loans for 
prospecti\'e math and science teachers, and other information related to science 
and to science teaching. 

For many students, this meeting provided their fust demonstration of support 
from imiversity science professors for entering teaching fields. (The two 
undergraduates that participated in the collaborati\'e high school experimental 
program described below were recruited from this pool.) At the request of the 
students, a second meeting was held in April to discuss science teaching as a 
career. Members of the Advison' Board were imited to share experiences with the 
students. This meeting was particularly beneficial to both students and team 
members, as it ga\'e them an opportimit}' to hear about science teaching from 
people who both enjoy and are dedicated to teaching as a profession. 

Also in April, the Project 30 team arranged for each team member to attend 
the National Science Teachers .Association Convention in Atlanta. Transportation 
and stipends for attending the Cx)nference were provided for the Advison- Board 
members and for each member of the Support Team (the graduate science 
education course). Haifa dozen ven excited undergraduate pre-teacliing majors 
also recei\'ed transportation and some financial assistance from Pioject 30, 

The Pr()ject 30 team concUicted a one-hour presentation on its activities at the 
C'on\'ention. which included introductions by the science education professor and 
the chemistiy rhairnian. as well as comments bv members of the Support Team 
and undergraduate pre-teaching majors present. The Atlanta experience pr<A-cd 
inspirational for all who attended and seized to further cement the bonds 
de\ eloping between undergraduate and gracUiaie science majors. Arts and 
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Scfences faculty members, (College of Education faculty members, and area high 
school teachers. 

Two special projects were also initiated by the Project 30 team. One of these 
projects was an experimental program in science education and teacher 
preparation, a collaborative project between Memphis State and a Shelby County 
school. Memphis State was in\ited to assist in de\ 'eloping an alternative 
educational experience for an ad\anced biolog)- class whose teacher had 
unexpectedly quit mid-year. I'he Project 30 team designed a program whereby 
inidergracliiate science pre-tcaching majors could get biolog}' or education credit 
for an apprentice leaching experience at the high school. 

Only two students chose to participate, but their experience was in\'aluable. 
They were supemsed and instructed by a graduate student who was also an 
experienced biolog\' teaciier. As designed, this program not only gave 
undergraduate science majors the opportunity to teach in an actual classroom 
setting, it also bn^ught high school students onto the Memphis State campus to 
participate in regularly-scheduled college labs. A complete report of this program 
is available from MSU's Project 30 team on request. 

The other special project was a Unity in Science symposimn. It consisted of 
four after-school sessions in which representati\'es fn^m each Project 30 science 
department made presentations to help teachers update their content knowledge. 
The fu st symposium focused on "Demonstrations in Science," and in\'olved 
professor/ teacher/student teams conducting demonstrations. The session was 
approved by the school systems for professional growth points and pro\'ided 
teachers with specific instructions for duplicating the demonstrations in their own 
classrooms. 

The second session, "Misconceptions in Science," began with a \'ide<)tape of 
inteiTicws with students in line for their diplomas at Hanard. The inteiTiews 
showed how some basic concepts in science an* niisimderstood, even by college 
professors. Each science depai tment then proceeded to demonstrate and discuss 
misconceptions present in its field. During the third session, "Science, 
Technology', and Society," representatives from biolog}', chemist n', gec)graphy, 
geology, and phvsics described how their professions have been modified owr the 
years, Ik^w each science has i)een changed by technological ach ances, and how the 
focus of each science has shifted due to sociological changes. 

The final session was entitled "L'nity in Science." Memphis State science faculty, 
using water as a unifying theme, d("scril^ed such pr()cess(*s as desalination of salt 
water, where Memphis gets its drinking water and how il is processed, and the use 
of swamps to pin ifV water from strip mine runoff. Other scheduled activities foi' 
the Spring of 1990 included special presentations by the Biolog)' Depart nuMit, ihe 
Cieography Department, and the (>urriculum and histruction De])artmeni. 

During the simimer of 1990, Project 30 assisted the (ilunnistiy Department in 
providing o\'erlapping experiences for experienced high school cliemistr"\' 
teachers, inexperienced elemental' school teachers, and middle school students. 
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Focusing on "Chemical Demonstrations/' the format involved initial university 
instruction to the high school teachers who then assisted in teaching the 
elenientaiy school teachers who then produced a series of chemical 
denionsuations for students enrolled in two Kids ('hemistiy Camps, 

The Geography Department offered a XSF coin se for eleinentan- teachers as 
well as a course entitled, X.eography for Teachers." The Physics Department 
offered two courses specifically for teachers, "Fundamental Concepts of 
Astronomy" and "Finidamental Concepts of ('ontemporaiy Physics," Thev also 
presented the "Operation Pliysics" workshop a second time. The College of 
Education continued its summer "Environmental Education Workshop for 
Teachers," and co-hosted a one-week residential "Marine Biolog)- Workshop for 
Teachers" with the University of Southern Mississippi, 

Memphis State's Project 30 rec ei\ ed subsUuitial financial support from the 
University' Office of Academic .Affairs and a Title XX Eisenhower grant, hi 
addition, the Dean of the (College of Education, the Dean of the (bllege of Arts 
and Sciences and the Vice President for Academic Affairs created a climate of 
support which greatly facilitated the activites and accomplishments of Project 30. 
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In ri:c;i^vriNc; Math ano Sc:iknc:k Ins i ri'c.tion 

Some of the Project 30 schools fell thai problems in mailieniaiics and science 
education could best be tackled if the two disciplines were not separated, and so 
focused their energies on an integrated reform of the math and science 
components. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

The Universilv of Wisconsin-Milwaukee undertook curriculum reforms in order 
to do something about the poor state of math and science education in this 
countr\'. Public criticism of math and science leaching is rampant, especially 
criticism of teaching in the elemeniaiy grades. Research has shown that 
degeneration of pupil interest in science and technology' begins in the early 
grades. Much of this can be traced to the anxiet\' the teachers themselves have for 
these subjects in the ( lassroom. Youngsters pick up this anxiety and conclude, "If 
this person, whom I respect, has avoided a reasonable knowledge of the water 
cycle (for example), then why should I leSni it?" 

Wisconsin-Milwaukee believes that the situation in American elementaiy 
schools is ven- serious. A 1985 national suivey showed that a significant fraction of 
clementaiT teachers feel poorly qualified to teach science. UWM's objective in 
revising its science core is to ensure that future UWM graduates feel confident in 
their knowledge of the sciences. Their objective in strengthening the math core is 
to prepare t^ichers for the XCTM standards, as tliev apply to elenientan' 
leaching. Tnese new standards will require elementaiy teachers to teach subjects 
such as estimation, measurement, shapes, rudimentaiy statistics, and the use of 
manipulaiives (e.g. calculators). This is not a throwback to tlu* old post-Sputnik 
•*new math." These refoi nis will be adopted, slowly perhaps, but inevitably. UWM's 
new curriculum anticipates these developments. 

In the current curriculum, virtually no elementaiy education students take 
more than Math 109, the required course. The curriculum provides little latitude 
for electing additional courses, but more importantly there are essentially no 
other math courses foi" students to take since all other courses offered In the 
Department of Mathematical Sciences either are of a non-credit, remedial nature 
or are a qnaiuum step upward in their level (i.e. courses intended for 
engineering, science, or math majors). This situation puts an additional burden 
on the three-credit math methods com se. Its pi imaiy intent — to transmit effective 
leaching techniques — is compromised by the limited mathematical knowledge of 
the ])resemce leadiers. people with only a single university math course. 

The science component of the core exhibits a dif ferent pn)hk in. In a typical 
semester (e.g., fall semester 19S9) L'WM offered -14 sections of 27, KKMevel 
courses that have essentially no prei equisites. This anay has evolved to fill a 
variet\' of needs — all in sen*ice to one or more univei sity programs. They provide 
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the science knowledge necessaiy to meet one or more student needs: to satisfy 
general education requirements, to sene as prerequisites for higher level courses, 
to meet admission requirements for professional school, etc. 

In principle, there is enough variety in this array to meet any student's need. 
But what if the student can invest only nine credits? What courses should he or 
she take? Any combination of three courses leaves too many holes. No single 
three-credit course can impart a complete oveniew of biolog\', or chemistiy, or 
earth science, or physics. (Note that with four basic science disciplines, any 
combination of three courses is fundamentally deficient.) Yet these are the 
choices presented to the students. 

Over the years, there has been a random pattern of science courses taken by 
elementaiy educaticm students. This falls short of the expectations of the National 
Science Teachers Association. Furthermore, traditional science courses may 
actually .sustain misconceptions and negative attitudes vis a vis science in the 
minds of the presen ice teacher, a condition found in studies elsewhere (Stepans, 
Bei.swenger, and Dyche. 1986). 

In short, although the UVVM curriculum for elementaiy teachers has a .sound 
general ba.se, it has some inadequacies with respect to math and science. Among 
the plethora of competing requirements the curriculum is designed to .satisfv, 
maih and .science cannot have a pre-emptive, high profile. It is necessaiT, 
therefore, that a veiy "efficient" program of science, math, and methods cour.ses 
be u.sed to improve the situation. 

For example, it is impossible to prepare a future teacher to teach tlie entire 
spectrum of topics contained in the XCTM standards in a .single three-credit math 
cour.se. In order to teach topics such as estimation, geometiy and space sense, 
measurement, probability and statistics, and pattern relationships the teachers 
must have a didactic education that includes these subjects. A new two-semester 
math cou.rse accommodates this need. By planning it simultaneou.slv and in 
tandem with the math methods covirse, proper anticipation of the full set of 
N(T.M standards has !)een assured. The math course will teach the appropriate 
sul)ject matter: the methods course will give Iiea\y emphasis to the use of 
manipulatives. students working in cooperative groups, and students 
C(mimunicating in mathematics orallv and in writing-— all essential elements of the 
XCTM standards. 

L'WM's curriculum also recognizes that science lab work mav be used to 
reinforce mathematical concepts for preseivice teachers. The use of calculators or 
computers to process data is an obvious connection. The analvsis of the processed 
(h^a is a concrete application of statistics. Measurements of lengths, capacitv. 
weiirhi. area, volume, time, temperature, and angle are often done in lab 
exercises. Other crossovers will also be evident, therebv increasing the 
effectiveness of both the math and science counsework. 

A modular minicourse approach to teaching .science has also been adopted. It 
has the great merit of providing presemce teachers with the breadth of 
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knowledge ihey should have to teach science in the elementaiy grades. No k)nger 
will iheir core coursework be random. Nor will essential topics be nils^iiig from 
the mix of coursework. Instead, there will be a smooth flow from one minicoursc 
to the next, each syllabus an integral part of the overall obJecti\'e— to pro\ide an 
adequate base of scientific knowledge to diose who must teach it to youngsters. 
UWM will attempt to guide 50 students per year through the following courses: 

■ Math 175, Matheniatical%\plorations for Elementaiy Teachers i, 3credits 

■ Math 176,Mathematical Explorations for Elementaiy Teachers II, Scredits 

■ Astronomy 1 75, Solar System Astronomy, 1 credit 

■ Atmospheric Science 1 77, The Atmosphere, 1 credit 

■ Biolog\- 175, Introductoiy Cell Biolog\' for Teachers, 1 credit 

■ BiologN' 176, Introductoiy Animal and Plant Biolog)' for Teachers,! credit 

■ Biolog\- 177, Introductoiy Ecolog>' for Teachers, 1 credit 

■ Chemistiy 175, Chemistiy: Concepts and Models, 1 credit 

■ Chemistiy 176. Elements and Compounds: The World Around Us, 1 credit 

■ Chemistiy 177, Chemical Reactions: New Substances from Old, Icredit 

■ Geoscience 175, The Earth's Surface, 1 credit 

■ Geoscience 176, The Mobile Earth, 1 credit 

■ Physics 175, Motion and Heat, 1 credit 

■ Physics 176, Electricity and Light, 1 credit 

■ Natural Science 275, Science, Technology, & Society, 1 credit 

■ Curriculum & Instruction 375, Teaching of Mathematics, 3 credits 

■ Curriculum Instruction 376, Teaching of Science, 3 credits 

The one-credit courses will be given as five-week minicourses, three per 
semester. C'oordinated scheduling of these courses will be necessaiy to a\ <)id 
chaos and scheduling conflicts for the students. Two sections of each science 
course are scheduled so that class si/e may be limited to 25 students. It will take a 
student two full years to complete twelve credits of science coursework. This 
scheduling format will allow an individual student to register for a three-credit 
"string" of minicourses each semester. (The program coordinator works with the 
departments to organize such a schedule for each semester.) 

The lOO-levcl minicourses will he taken by freshmen and sophomore pre- 
education students. The last three courses will be taken after admission to the 
School of Education, i.e. in the junior and senior years. The two methods course, 
C & I 375 and 376, sene the traditional purpose of preparing the teachers for 
effective communication of subject matter knowledge to their pupils. The 
"Science, Technolog\\ and Society" course will help tie the subject matter learned 
to contemporaiy societal issues. 

UWM has recognized that these courses interact with each other. The topics in 
any single course havr implications for material taught in other courses. For 
example, appropriate lab exen ises will be cited in the math course , in the 
methods courses, and in the Science, Techn<)log^', and Society course. The entire 
program of coursework has been developed collaboratively. 
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The ininicourscs will not be taught in the traditional lecture and lab format 
that characterizes the three- and four- credit courses, histead, the teaching 
techniques in the minicourses will be modeled more closely to what future 
teachers will likely be asked to do in their classrooms. This will be accomplished 
by ha\'ing an experienced science education professor work with the science 
professors as they develop and first teacli the minicourses. As a result, the science 
faculty will teach the minicourses differently than the)* would a traditional three- 
or four-credit coin se. 

The proposers have been able to place tliemsches in the position of tlie 
students, h is conceivable that this program of coinses would constitute 60 
percent of the math and 90 percent of the science knowledge for a given student. 
It follows that the transmii'al of this knowledge must be cohesive and effective; 
pre-educaiion students do not have the luxiuy of iterative courses that build 
sequentially the knowledge they need in math, biolog\-, or chemistn . 

From the outset, the committee assumed it was looking at the "natural 
science/math core" together with the science and math methods coiu ses. They 
recognized that this is only a small fraction of what a presen ice elementaiT 
teacher must lake. They knew they had to be restrained in what the}' could 
reconmiend. However, the committee was looking for more than just small-scale 
modification, and their initial fact-finding proved this to be fortuitous. Their 
committee work has made disciples of education reform of all of UWl^^s Project 
30 members. The commitment to this pr()ject is such that each new course will be 
taught by a member of the committee, tlie only exception being a replacement 
for a professor who has retired. 

University of Georgia 

The College of Education of the L'niversity of Cieorgia is implementing a 
program they hope will provide specialists in mathematics and science for the 
early grades. They are currently in the planning and pilot stages of 
implementation of this project. 

1 he objeeti\ e of the project is to develop an imdergi aduate presen ice program 
to prepare elementaiy school teachers to function as resoinee teachers in the area 
of science or mathematics. These resource teachers would be able to provide 
other teachers with suggestions concerning methods and materials for the 
teaching of science or mathematics. They would be able to suggest applications of 
science or mathematics in other subjects and suggest ways in which science or 
mathematics could conn ihute io the "integrated day" format ciUTently popular in 
the earlv grades. Tlie graduates would have state certification to teach grades 
kindergarten lo four. Beyond certification requirements, liiey would have 
additional work in science or matheniaii( s content and work in science or 
mathematics education designed to prepare them as res<mrce teachers a! ihe 
elemeniaiT school le\el. 
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The preparation of such specialists is recommended by the National Research 
('oimcil in Everybody Counts: 

The United States is one of the few cotmtries in the world that continues to 
pretend — despite substantial e\idence to the contran- — that elementan* 
school teachers are able to teach all subjects equally well. It is time that we 
identii\- a cadre of teachers who would bo well prepared to teach young 
children both mathematics ^nd science in an integrated, discoveiy-based 
en\iroriment. 

(;eorgia sees their proposed program as the beginning of a career path for those 
students who ultimately wish to become curriculum and instruction specialists in 
science or mathematics for young children. Certainly they do not see this 
pi'ogram producing a finished specialist. A mathematics or science specialist 
would require, both lor certification and by any reasonable standard of 
competence, substantially more course work and experience in the classroom. 
Undergraduates with special interest and ability in mathematics or science can, 
Georgia believes, learn more content than is required for certification and can 
become knowledgeable in methods and materials of instruction in their field. 

The project in\'olves the creation of a new career track within the 
undergraduate program. Even though this track is closely related to the standard 
program in elementaiy education and will result in the same certification, a 
substantial effort is being undertaken to create and implement this program. 
Georgia's preliminaiy investigations of the number of students who may wish to 
participate and the number of schools that may wish to hire these graduates 
indicate that the program will fill a definite need. 

.\s part of the de\*elopnient and re\ision of courses, mathematicians and 
scientists working with mathematics and science educators and elementaiy 
specialists will review existing courses to select those that pro\ ide content 
appropriate for development of elementaiy resource teachers. Gourse revisions 
and the development of new courses will be undertaken as needed and will be 
Ibcused on integrating content knowledge, pedagogical content knowledge, and 
techniques of instruction. In addition to new and revised coursework in university 
classes, there will be expanded opportunities to work in mathematics or science in 
public school internships. 

The programs these students follow will var\' depending on the courses they 
have taken pre\ iously and the scheduling of additional mathematics or science 
courses. In a 2()()-quarter-hour ( riO-semester-hour) program, courses must be 
deleted if there is to be tin\e for additional mathematics or science course work. 
In the revised piogram, one elective course in humanities, two elective social 
science courses, and two free electi\'es ha\'e been deleted. This provides time for 
five additional mathematics, science, mathematics education, or science 
education courses. 
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In order to select and schedule courses to meet the demands of a more 
complex program, each student will have two advisors, one in the Elementan' 
Education Department and one in either Science Education or Mathematics 
Education. The advisor from the subject matter department will be primarily 
concerned with selection of appropriate courses in the subject matter. As with all 
students in the elementaiy program, the education adnsor uill be concerned with 
keeping the student on schedule for beginning field experiences and ultimately 
for graduation. 

Georgia expects that the first students will graduate from this program 
following the winter or spring quarter of 1991. As these students approach 
graduation Georgia will contact superintendents in the area in which the students 
wish to teach and inform the superintendents about the program and the 
qualifications of the graduates. Georgia will assist the students in arranging for 
inteiTiews, In a preliminaiy contact with superintendents, (leorgia has described 
the program and asked for expressions of interest. 

There will be extensive post-graduation assistance for participants and there 
will also be follow-up investigation of the effects of the program. In addition to 
receiving assistance in finding appropriate placement, the graduates of the 
program will be followed through their third year of teaching. These contacts will 
provide continued support and information about current developments in their 
field, cncoiH'age and assist graduates in their continued study, and in\ estigate 
whether graduates will continue to teach and work as specialists. If they leave 
teaching or are not utilized as specialists, the reasons for these changes should be 
investigated. 

To determine the feasibility of the operation of this program, Georgia notified 
students in the elementan' program of the opportunity for special course work 
and public experiences in mathematics and science. Twelve students responded 
to this notilkation and six are currently in the process of working out special 
programs ofcoinsework within the elementaiy program. 

To investigate interest on the part of school systems in hiring students who 
graduate from this program, (;eorgia sumyed school administrators in the state. 
The suney included information about the intent of the program and skills 
(Georgia anticipates that their graduates would have. They ha\e received 90 replies 
Irom 186 ..iuTe\ s. All replies were p()siti\'e. requesting fmlher information as the 
program proceeds and students graduate. 

An annoimcement of this program was sent to all first- and second-year 
students in the elementan* program. The announcement described the intent of 
the pn^grani. the probable benefits, and the probable cost in terms of additional 
time needed to complete degree requirements. Georgia recruited 12 students. 
They asked them win- they want to specialize in science oi' mathematics for the 
young child. The reasons these future teachers ga\e reflect consideral)le thought 
in their choice of career and an excellent grasp of important aspects of education. 
Here arc* some of the reasons: 
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Angela Wilkinson, a firsi-ycai' siudeni: "When deciding on a major for 
college I was troubled. I knew that I wanted to teach elemenian- school, 
but I also wanted to teach niath. This program allows me to do both/' 

Tamara Black, a firsi-\ear student: "I have always enjoyed finding out 
about the facts in science, biu my interest in science stems from the "whvs' 
behind the facts. Science is a subject that lends itself to this tvpe of 
exploration ... I'd like to be able to communicate enthusiasm for the 
subject of science to my students." 

Michelle Lewis, a second-xeai' student: "Mathematics offers a challenge to 
the students by enabling them to reason out problems on their own." 

Donna Williams, a third-year student who intends to pui sue the program 
at the master's degree le\el: "Pr()jecH^O gives me an oi:)portimit}- to use 
my interest in science to be specialized in oi'dei" to benefit young people. 
I intend to expand my students' knowledge of science through 
challenge." 

Wendyjeffcoat, a first-year student: "I want to give the children 'hands- 
on' experience to help them imderstand how math relates to the real 
world. This program can teach me to do this." 

Stacy Causby, a second-year studeiu: "So many of my friends carried this 
attitude about math, ijust can't do it.' I feel iike if teachers were able to 
work with developing positive attitudes at a yoimg le\el, tlien a lot of tlie 
struggles that occur later on would be eliminated." 

Vanderbilt University 

In the Spring of 1988, \ anderbilt University had both the need and tlie 
encouragement to develop new courses and majors for its elemeiuan teacher 
education students. The much publicized "crisis" in mathematics and science 
education infiuenced several senior faculty and administrators in basic science 
areas to look for ways to become involved in addressing the scientific needs of the 
schools and societv. 

A grouj) of mathematicians, scientists, and matliematics and science educators 
proposed for \^\nderbilt's Project IM) activity the deveK.pm<MU of new science 
courses and inierdisciplinan science and math/science majors for prospective 
elementaiy teachers. These courses were to be linked to the c<)i\tent methods 
courses offered by mathematics and science education facultv at Peabody, and 
instructional lech nol<>g\' was proposed as one mechanism for integrating content 
and pedagogy 

By FebruaiT 1989. X'anderbilt knew that the science pr(>ject was to be funded. 
The winning of a S7:^(),0()() grant is important camjnis news. ev<'n for an 
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insiiiulion such as X'anderbill thai receives subsiaiitial funding, and the 
niaih/scicnce/ieacher educalion/ProJeci 30/NSF activities began to receive quite 
a bit of campus publicity. Chancellor Joe B. Wyatt recogni/ed the two NSF grants 
at the 1989 Faculty Assembly, and teacher education took on a new status as a 
"rewarded" faculty activity. 

Reviewers of the NSF proposal noted the advantage of Project 30 membership 
as a dissemination mechanism, and \ anderhilt feels that its association with 
Project ?>{) contributed to the success of the NSF proposal. Subsequent Project 30 
conferences liave helped in the dissemination of the NSF products, just as the 
contacts generated through NSF have helped to publicize Vanderbilt's 
membership in Project 30. 

During the spring and summer of 1989, existing courses or labs in chemistiy 
and phvsics offered for Ai ts and Science and Peahody students were redesigned to 
make them more appropriate for prospective elementaiy school teachers and 
interdisciplinar\- majors in mathematics/science and natural sciences, and new 
courses were planned. Basic science and science methods faculty from the 
Universitv and an AdvisoiT Committee consisting of three science teachers from 
the local schools assisted with the selection of content and activities for the 
science and science methods courses. In addition to assisting with the course and 
program planning, Advisoiy ('onniiittee teachers were videotaped teaching 
"middle school applications" of the content and pedagog\' proposed for the 
college science and science methods comses. (NSF fimding provided stipends for 
the teachers and resources for the video production) . 

Since the cheniistiy and physics courses were modifications of existing courses, 
thev did n<n require foniial newH^om se review by the College of Arts and Science. 
Howewr, the interdisciplinaiy majors for prospective elementaiT teachers did 
require approval through both the College <^f Arts and Science (which is to offer 
ihe majors) and Peabodv (which is responsible for teacher education), 1 wo 
Project 30 staff members were directly inv<^lved with this part of the process: Dr. 
Shenvood, as chair of the Peahody department that offers elementaiy 
certification, and Dr. Holladay, as a member of the Arts and Science Faculty 
C:ounciL The fact that these majors arose from a joint planning commitlee (which 
also had strong support from both deans' offices) undoubtedly contributed io 
their relativelv smooth passage through both approval processes. These majors 
have now been approved by theTemiessee State Certification Office as meeting 
new teacher certification guidelines, and they are available for freshmen entering 
in the Fall of 1990. 

Amo..g the changes, Cheinistn lOlah has been revised to make it nu/ie 
relevant to the needs of prospective elenientaiT school teachers. During the 
Summer of 1989, new expeiiments and demonstrations were designed and tested 
for use in the course. Pros|H'ctive teachers enrolled in a special lab section and 
received resource material siiowing how the lalY^xperiments could be used as the 
|-)asis for designing a science unit for elementan s< hool students. Thv teacher 
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certificalion students were asked to present a demonstration on the last dav of lab. 
These sessions were \'ideotaped to provide a comparison with later preseniaiions 
by the students during their practicmii and student teaching experiences. 

Those students in Physics 1 lOab and 1 1 la in the Fall semester of 1989 who 
were planning to be certified teachers (24 in all) were placed in designated 
laboraton- sections. These students were in the same lectmes and performed 'he 
same laboraioiy work as all tlie other students in the course. H<)we\'er, some 
special things were done with these students: 

1. A bibliography of soiuces on teaching science to children was prepared 

and distributed to them. 
2- For each lab(Matc)n meeting (<^nce a week), each student was asked to 
prepare a project or demonstration that might be appropriate for 
children at some level in a science module. These activities could be done 
with the simplest and least expensive of materials available almost 
even-whci e — soda straws, paper clips, rubber bands, Scotch lape. 
refrigerator magnets, flashlight batteries, etc. The actual lab work was 
carried out with relatively expensive, precise, commercial equipment, but 
the idea was to see what could be done with a much more moclest budget 
that ma>' characterize the realities of many school districts. In this wav the 
prospective teachers would ha\e had various experiences to meet the 
exigencies of a range of circumstances the\' may face. 
Activities for the new biolog\' course will be developed during the Sunnner of 
1990. and the course will be offered for the first time in Spring 1991 . 

During the 1989-90 school year, project staff were involved in a joint eObrt with 
other facultv of the Department of Teaching and Learning at Peabody.A anderbilt 
in the development of two new interdisciplinaiy majors f<^r prospective 
elementaiy school teacluM s. 

The Xatural Science Studies interdisciplinaiy major requires a strong 
foiuuhition in all of the major areas of science taught in the elementaiT grades: 
chemistn, ph\sics, biolog\\ and earth /space science. Students nuist extend this 
basic knowledge by also taking coin sework at the ad\anced le\el. It is expected 
that this science coursework will be supported by basic instruction in mathematics 
as part of the liberal education coi e. 

The Mathematics and Science Studies interdisciplinan major requires a more 
extensive study of mathematics including calcuhis, statistics, and geomem. 
coupled with i^asic science com ses to provide a fou.. iation in that area also. 
.'\d\aneed coin sework in mathematics or science is required in this major as well. 

A major goal of the NSF mathematics project was the development of videodisc 
materials to be used to integrate content and pedagogy- in tlv; mathematics 
mellKKls course for elementaiy teachers, a goal that was partieularlv relevant to 
the lV<)ject SO theme ol Pedagogical Content Knowledge. The dewlopment of 
lechn<)log\' for use in instructicm was also a goal of the NSF science project, and 
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Vanderbili planned to explore the use of tcchnologx- in ihe basic science course as 
well as the science methods course for elenieniaiy leachers. 

The NSF maiheniaiics project has produced 5 "scraich" (single-copy) \ide()- 
discs, each containing 30 minutes of classroom examples of leaching and learning 
mathematics. Each disc is controlled by a computer program using HyperCard, an 
authoring svstem that is provided with the Apple Macintosh personal comptuer. 
The HyperCard program, called a "stack," is analogous to a stack of index cards 
with each card containing information in a variety of fo' ins: pictures, graphics, or 
text. Anv piece of information on a card, such as a word or picture, can connect to 
information on another card or to an external device such as the \'ideodisc player. 

A card showing on the computer screen might, for example, contain a 
paragraph of text describing a common misconception in science and a small 
picture of a camera (video icon) that plays a short classroom scene from the 
\ideodisc showing the misconception. The usc^r moves a pointer around on tlie 
computer screen by rolling the "mouse" and selects an item such as the \'ideo icon 
by pressing the button on die mouse. 

Because of the NSF fimding. Project 30 team members have had access to 
graduate students hired to assist with videotaping and progrunming. Each 
semester, practicum students enrolk^d in the science block of methods courses 
(science, mathematics, and social studies) and some student teachers have been 
videotaped as they presented mathematics and science lessons. Lessons taught by 
experienced elemental^ school teachers who are consultants on the two NSF 
projects have also been videotaped. X'anderbilt is contiiniing to develop the 
mathematics materials. Multiple copies of one of the mathematics prototype 
\'ideodiscs\;ith HyperCard stack ha\ e been prt)duced and are available for 
purchase, and Vanderbilt is beginning to collect \ icleo for use with the science 
materials. They plan to pnKluce the fn-sl science videodisc during the 191)0-91 
academic vear, using the matluMnatics materials as models. The disc will be 
designed for presentation purposes and for use in leadiing the science^ methods 
and science content coin ses. 

An()ther project for X'anderbilt is The World of Chemistiy, a series of iwenty-six 
programs developed for use in an introductoiy chemisu-v course for nonscience 
majors, either in a telecourse format or in a conventional college course. Co- 
directors of the World of Chemistiy pr<)ject are Dr. Isidore Adler, Department of 
Chemistiy, University of Maiyland. and Dr. Nava Ben-Zvi, Department of 
ChemishT. Hebrew L'niversit\ of Jernsalem. Major funding for the project w:i- 
provided bv Annenberg/CPR Project. Pr<)ject 30 team member Dr. joesteii is a co- 
author of the acconipanving text f or The World of Chemistiy videotapes. Dr. 
]oesten, with the assistance of other NSF pr<)jeet staff, developed a sample 
HyperCard menu for the disc (on periodicity), and this disc will be used in the 
lecture section of (Ihemistiy 101a next fall. 

Tlie videodisc format will also be used in the special Chemistiy iOla lab section 
for teacher certification candidates using video of classroom ap])licati<)ns of the 
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science topics covered in the lab (as described in this section of the report). After 
stndents in (Chemistry- lOla hib have done experiments, and while they are 
thinking about how the particular experiment can sene as the basis for 
developing a science unit, they will see and discuss \ideodisc segments of science 
units being tauglu in the classroom. 

In August 1989, funds pro\ided by the College of Arts and Science were used to 
equip the C^hemistiy 101 ah classroom with a video screen projection system (NEC 
1220S), videotape player, \'ideodisc player, and wiring for computer hookup to 
drive the video equipment. Additional equipment, including an LCD panel to 
display tlie computer screen, will be purchased for the 1990 Fall semester. The 
mathematics methods course that Wiis the subject of the first NSF project now 
meets for roughly one-third of the class sessions in the Peabody computer lab 
where students haw access to the HyperC'ard slacks during and outside class. 
These facilities will also he available for the science methods course when the 
science materials are ready for use. 

Because of a growing interest in instructional technology- on campus, the 
Project 30 team elected to spend some of its funds to co-sponsor a workshop on 
the use of hypermedia lechnolog)' in instruction. The workshop was fully enrolled 
(24 participants), with priority given to faculty in mathematics and the sciences 
from the College of Arts and Science and faculty from Peabody C'ollege who work 
w*ith teacher education. The workshop was Iield in the Peabody computer lab and 
was conducted by faculty and staff associated with Peabody's Learning Technology' 
Outer. \'anderbilt thinks it is significant that three members of the Chemistiy 
Department went from the hypermedia workshop to a presentation (the following 
day) during which they used their newly-acquired "expertise " to con\ince a faculty 
development funding committee from the (x)llege of Arts and Science to buy the 
new chemistiy classroom e(juipment mentioned in the previous section. 

The comnnmication benefits from cross-school acti\'ities such as the workshop 
are hard to quantify. Certainly, the educators came away with a new appreciation 
for the research scientist's dedication to the improvement of teaching (including 
willingness to learn from "professional teachers") and the scientists found tiiat the 
school of education offered a \ aluable resource in a technical area that was close 
to their own field of expertise. 

Since ;he activities that were promised in \'anderhilt's original Project 30 
prop<,sal are now fimded through other sources, the Project 30 team is using the 
money awarded by Project ,30 to fund individual and joint faculty development 
acli\'iiies in the areas of niathematics and science education. In addition to the 
workshop described above. Project 30 funds ha\e been used lo send team 
members to mathematics or science education conferences (conferences that 
would not be supported througli the normal I'niversity travel program), Projeci 
30 team nieinbers are seeking fimds for tliree other pr<)jects related to the fields 
ofniathematics and science. In each of these protjects, faculty from both schools 
are represented. 

Q-^ 
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\W liavc cxaiiiiiR-cl. in ilic prcxious four c luiplcrs. \ ai ious kinds of sc-mcc 
cfToris by Pr<>jecl '^0 schools. This hisi chapter on scnicc reform ])y Projc-rt %) 
schools maybe tlic most important: in it wc look at what a ninni)er of the schools 
have done about minority lecruitment. 

University of Davton 

At the L'ni\ersity of Dayton, the I'rbim Summer Kducation Program is part oi a 
Pr<)ject 30 focus and currently consists of a two-week, residential experience for 
Black high school students who express an interest in teaching and in the 
University. The program is designed \o\ 

1. orient each participant to the I'niwrsity — its acndemic programs, facultv, 
{acilities, and resoin ces: 

2. orient each participant to the profession of teaching — its roles and 
responsibilities, career opporamities. high school and college preparation 
programs, and teaching practices; 

provide academic, social, and athletic programming; 
-1. provide a positive, caring, and helpful atmosphere; 
r>. increase the pai ticipants' self-esteem and self-concepts; 
6. help students adjust to li\'ingaway from home, pro\icle opportunities to 

manage time, and encoiu'age them to make responsible choices; 
1, allow students to meet and comnumicate witii various uni\ersity faculty and 

administrator^; 

8. establish mentor-adx isee relationships; 

9. present tlu* spectrimi o("uni\ersity life — classes, dormilon li\'i ng, meals, and 
social and acli\ities; and 

10. maintain communication during tlie academic \ear through special 
progranmiing on campus, the local V\\ chiles, and the mentors. 

The program was designed with die help of a School of Kflucation Minoiit\ 
Recruitment Task Force composed of 15 PMUoritv teachers, coimselois, and 
administrators fiom fhc local scliool distric ts lliat sene minoi it\ students. The 
l ask K<»rce began b\ cle\c'loping a rationale for the need to re< ruii minorities for 
the teac hing profession and proceeded to fornnilate \ai ious wa\s to accomplish 
ibis task: a sunnuei- program, reconstituted future teachei' clubs, fund laising. prc*- 
college piograms, mentoring program^, retention programs, and linkages with 
comnumit\ colleges, to name a few. 

The* ideas then nndeiAvent a feasibilit\ analysis and some were apprcned foi- 
inipiemenialion. One of thi'se was the Ti ban Sunmiei l-.duc alion Piogiam. In its 
first year, applications for the fort\ positions numbered fifty-one. Bv the second 
\c*ar, the rni\eisit\ received eightv-eight applic aiions lor the foi tv positions, fhe 
selection criteria include- a jnininuun cimnilaii\e giacle-point average of 2. of), a 
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writlcn essay from ihe prospociivo sludciil oxphiiniiig why teaching is a career 
interest, a conniiitineni to live on canipirs for two weeks, a written 
reconnuendation fiom ihe school counselor, and permission from a parent. 

The Urban Simmier Education Program consists of a two-week residence on 
campus and a schedule of activities beginning at 7:'^0 a.m. and ending at 1 1:00 
p.m. Dining this time the participaius take part in planned academic, social, and 
athletic activities. They also attend such daily courses as orientation to teaching, 
microcomputer applications. Black literature and poetiy. Black histoiy, science 
experimentation, mathematics, reading and study skills, problem-sohing 
techniques, learning styles, and SAT and ACT guidance. University faculty 
members including the- holder of an endowed chair and a Black poet-in-residence 
teach these courses. The Piogram seeks out faculty members genuinely interested 
in working with the students; in fact, some faculty membei's request an 
opportimity to participate. 

The high school students learn aboiu the program from articles in the local 
newspapers, brocluu es and correspondence sent to the local high scliools, school 
visitations by University' representatives. Black ministers in the commimity, and 
past participants. Also, the reinstitiuion of the Fium e Teachers of America clubs, 
which the School of Education achieved in vai ious middle and high schools, 
provides a conduit for conmnmication and encoui agement. Potential participants 
also learn about the program dining on<ampus "reunions" for past participants 
and members of the Future Teachei' ('lubs. 

During the 1988-89 academic year, Dayton extended invitations foi- the 
following acti\ities: a lecture and cliscussion with National Education Association 
President \hin Futrell: a viewing of the movie Freed ouv, a lecture by author 
Donald Woods; various events connnemorating Black Histoiy Momh; and a 
meeting and discussion with the dean and selected faculty membei s of the School 
of Education. These meetings and activities provided past and future particij)anis 
a chance to mingle with education faculty and students, and thei eby learn about 
the program and the University from one another. 

The Urban Sunnner Educatio i Piogram at The University of Dayton i)egins on 
a Sunday evening with check-in ai the dormiton , a uieeting with the program 
staff", and a recej)tion for j)articipants and parents hosted bv the I'niversity 
President, the Provost, the Dean of Education, Minority Student .-\ffairs staff, and 
selected faciiltv members. The j)articipants receive an orientation to the* j^rogram 
and a schedule of activities, followed by social, "ice-breaking" iictivities. 

Throughout the two-week session, the participants interact with faculty 
members and administrators. In addition, the Progiam Director and three 
;issistanis live in the dormiton and pro\ide the uec essan supeirision. To ensure a 
chance for intensive interaction, the participants must reside as a group in the 
dormiton. All activities, except the classes, take place among the undergraduate 
and graduate students on the canij)Us so that each panicij>ani will ex])erien( e 
what it is like to be part of ,i imivc^rsitv communilv. Piogram participants eat with 
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the regular siudeiius, take pan in the evervday social and athletic acti\'ities of the 
University', reside in a dorniitoiy, and experience nuich of the normal university 
life. All expenses incurred by the program — faculty salaries, pay for the director 
and assistants, advertising, supplies and materials, dorniitoiy and food costs, and 
social and athletic expenses, including a dance for the participants — are absorbed 
bv the School of Education — a total cost approximating 536,000. 

Finallv, the participants meet with mentors who help them make the transition 
to campus life and help reinforce their interest in teaching as a career. The 
mentors keep the participants from feeling "lost in the bureaucratic shuflle," and 
thev guide the participants to opporttmities and resources allocated for minority 
participants at the University, Furthermore, the mentors help the participants 
identifv the high school courses they need for entiy into ihe University, 

With the end of the Program's second year, the School and its Minority 
Recruitment Task Force were encouraged by the entluisiastic response among the 
participants^, F'ormal. focused inteniews and a questionnaire helped shape 
modifications and implement new ideas for subsequent years. The number of 
inquiries has doubled in just two years, and support from past participants has 
plaved a large role in generating this interest, A critical aspect of the program has 
been the participation of elementaiy and secondaiy teachers, counselors, and 
administrators on the Minority Recruitment Task Force. This group spent an 
entire vear developing the program and has remained active in its 
implementation. Meanwhile, the University continues its financial support, even 
though extensive additional funding must be acquired in order to expand the 
program. The staff hopes to double the enrollment each sunuuer to a maxinunn 
of 120 particijxuus — forty participants from each in' the three high school grade 
levels. This arrangement would guarantee a steady stream of new and returning 
students. 

The 1990-91 academic vear, the {irst academic year wherein participaius will 
graduau* from high school and qtialify for entrance to the University, will provide 
an objective indication of the Program's practical success, 

Indiana State University 

At hidiana Slate University the Project 30 team selected minority recruitment 
into teacher education as one of their primaiy goals. Though at first they did not 
feel tliey were making nuieh progress, they luu e begini to see important results 
from their continued effort Through a program entitled, "Project 
KmPOWKRment," the School of Education has brought to ISU's campus eighteen 
Afro-American and hispanic students (junior-iiigh age) from Hanuuond, (iaiy. 
Fast Chicago, and Terre Haute, This week-long program, which emphasizes work 
in traditional university disciplines, career planning, team building, and test- 
taking skills, has brought together students who they hope will become 
prospective teacher education majors at ISU, Additionally, the State of Indiana 
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now provides scholarshios (Si, 000 per year, renewable) for niinoriiv students in 
ediiealion: tliese seholarship recipients are paired with School of Education 
facuhy mentors. The number of these sehohirship recipients has doubled in the 
past two years. The program began with ten studeius and ioiu' mentors and lliis 
year increased to t^venty siudeiHs with fourteen mentors. Initial student 
participants demonstrated a strong retention rate as well, 

St. Mary's University 

At St. NUua's I'niMMsity. in an effort to impro\e recruitment and retention of 
minority students in ti*acher education, tlie following programs ha\e been 
implemented: 

A. .-Xn amuial "'Tea( hers' Fair" for high school students. This is conducted on 
the St. Man 's campus in conjunction with the Future Teachers Clubs in 
area high, schools. It is held on a weekday. (Teachers' W'oi k Dav at area 
high .schools) so that the high school students can attend college classes 
from 8:00 a.m. until 10:00 a.m. The oiogram consists of major speakers 
addressing the role of "teaclu-r." a panel of imiversitv stiideiHs cui rentlv 
engaged in student-leaching, information from St. Man's and jimior 
colleges on admission procedinvs and flnaneial aid package.'-, free food, 
prizes, and a dance. It has bren veiv successful. 

B. .\n animal invitation to jimior college- students interested in teacher 
education to attend an "information dav" at St. Nhm's. Admissions and 
llnancial aid pei sonnel, faculty members, and the education studeius 

( juniors and seniors) are available to discuss the University with Wsiling 
studems and facultv. 

C. In -spring 1991. St. Maiy's intends to initiau- a "Teachers' Fair" foi" theii- 
own St. Man's studt-nts. Their target will be juniors and c-speciallv seniors 
wlu) ina\ want to consider teaching as an alternative or Tn st" cai eer 
choice. Alteinative certification |>i"ogianis will be an important 
consideration at this Fail", 

I). Proposals have also been submitted for Sununer Institutes lor high school 
students and (or teachers, but these will require grant funding. 

To aclne\e greater teacher retention, the St, Man 's Team made the following 
curriculum recommeiuiaiions lor a Mentoring Program for new teachers: 

A, In\estigate the establishment of a Mentoring Program with specific school 
districts, involving ke\ mastei teachers in specifie schools as mentors, 

B. These teacher-students would be new graduates with teac her certification, 
and. therefore, would receive full-salaries from ihe school districts. 

Teac hers would enroll in mentoring programs as their first credit hours 
toward a Masters in a specific acadcMuic program (major minor teaching 
field). 
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D. Tlic McMitoring prot^rani would require thai a master teacher not only 
conduct some classroom obsenalion, hut also engage in one-on-one 
coimselin^. 

E- Also mandated would be a mininuim ofG seminar classes per semester at 
St. Mail's. Here they would nieel as a class with the facult)' members and 
school mentors. The seminar would explore classroom problem , 
teaching methods, and additional content training. 

F. Students would earn S graduate credit hours for one year's enrollment in 
the mentoring program and participation in 12-14 seminars within that 
vear. 

G. Academic departments should consider graduate-level programs for 
teachers, perhaps designing these as summer institutes. 

H. The need for a second vear of mentoring seminars would be determined 
at the end of the fu st year. 

Bridgewater State College 

A\ Bridgewater State College, a State Higher F.ducation Executive Officers 
(SHEKO) grant, funded under the Ford Foimdation and awarded last year by the 
Board of Regents of tlie Commonwealth of Nhissachusetts to Bridgewater and two 
nearbvcommunitv colleges, challeiiged ihem to focus on the theme of 
Recruitment of Minority Teachers. In collaboration with Bristol Commimity 
College and Nhissasoit Comnumity College, a policy was developed that 
simuhaneoiislv admits prospective teacher education students into Bridgewater 
Slate College when ihev matriculate at either of the community colleges. Presently 
twelve students in the two community colleges and foiu' at Bridgewater are 
enrolled in the program. 

AH of these students are eligible for financial aid and scholarships specificallv 
targeted for this population. This past year a SI ,000 scholarship was awarded from 
Bridgewater State College to the first transfer student entering the teacher 
education program. It should be noted that this scholai ship is renewable for a 
sec<md vear and that financial aid is also available to supplement the scholarshi]). 
For those students who do not l eceive a scholarship at die conuniniity colleges, 
financial aid packages are available. 

Another important goal of the SHEEO grant is ciu riculnm cie "elopment and 
opportunities for field experiences. FacMlty from the respective colleges are 
collaborating on the possibilities of team teaching and/or coiu se transfers, and 
new ideas are being presented that would not have been possible withoiu the 
momentum of the grant. A Minorities in Teaching Council, composed of faculty 
from the three campuses and members of the local communities, has been 
established to provide input into the program. This ('ouncil will also assist the 
Colleges widi recruitment and support senices, especially a support network for 
students. A nearln in ban school system, Brockton Public Schools, has been 
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identified as a target school district for minority students, and ihese high school 
students \\ ill be encoiu'aged to enroll in the (x)llaborative Teacher Education 
program at eithei' of the two comnumity colleges or Bridgewater State College. 

The SHEEO progi am, described above, is moving from grant status to full 
institutionalization and, with continued conmiiiment, should signiflcantlv 
increase enrollment of minorities in teaching. The dialogue with the comniunirv 
colleges in the SHEEO grant will result in collaboration well beyond the scope of 
the original grant. 

Baruch College 

Baruch (Allege, with its partnei s, hitermediate School 70, Mabel Dean Bacon 
Vocational High School, and Washington bring High School, and local 
community organizations and businesses, has designed NEW DIRECTIONS, a 
progi am of academic and support semces funded by New Yoi k State's Lil)erty 
PaiMiership to help students remain in secoiidaiT schools and go on to college. 
The student populations in the three selux^ls ai e from groups that are under- 
repi esented in the teaching profession. 

Through this program, the Pi oject 30 team plans to work with the Bai iicli 
Teachers of Tomorrow C'lub and 12 to 15 nintli and tenth graders who have been 
identified by the partnership as yoimg people who may become interested in 
teaching and need mentors and support. 

Southern University at New Orleans 

SoiUhern University at New Orleans has been working to identify strategies tliat 
will increase minority participation in teaching. A postbaccalaureate component 
was created to provide degreed persons with an alternative to achieving 
certification in education, htdh at the elementaiT as well as the secondan' level. In 
1988 this component had o7 students enrolled; as of Nhirch 1990, almost 200 
elementaiy and 270 secondaiy postbaccalaureate alternative certification students 
were enrolled. The second component of die program, still in the planning 
stages, will address early identification of students who are interested in teaching 
as a career. In addition, a new position, (x)ordinator of Teacher Preparation, has 
been established in the College of Education. One of the responsibilities of this 
position is to recruit minorities into education, particularly in the areas of science 
and mathematics. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

At Wisconsin-Milwaukee minority students are being encouraged to participate 
ii, the UWM "Professional Pathway" program, which works to facilitate the 
transition of promising minority mulergrafhiates into the professional schools of 
Business, Education and Engineering. The students in the program are paired 
w'Ah a university faculty mentor and comnumity mentor within that discipline. 
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These two mentors work with the sttident to pro\'ide firsthand knowledge of the 
academic requirements as well as the on-the-job duties and responsibilities faced 
bv the comnuniitv professional. In addition, students are encotnaged to 
participate in stiidv group sessions, workshops, and other events of special interest 
within their area of study. These activities seiTe to further "round out" and 
motivate the students' in\'ol\'ement. 

The School of Education offers its Pathway students contact with a faciilty 
member within the school as well as with a community mentor from the public 
schools. The students meet with mentors in workshop activities set up by the 
program to foster contact in a variety of activities in the School of Edtication and 
in the public school community. Each semester the students and the mentors are 
encouraged to develop goals for the students and keep track of their progress. 
The program also works to prepare the students in meeting entiT reqtiirenients 
for the School of Education. 

At the time UWM's students are ready for practice teaching the C.enter for 
Teacher Education ser\es a critical role. C.TE was established in 1986 to allow a 
nuilti-disciplinar\' group of faculty and school personnel to effect chan<^es in 
preseiTice teacher education programs and professional practice in the schools, 
(TE has been identified as one of 49 areas of special strength at U\V institubions 
by the UVV System Board of Regents and has been designated a Center for 
Excellence. To provide effective, clinical environments for teacher education, 
four Professional Development Schools were established in Januaiy 1988 by the 
Center and the Milwaukee Public Schools. Cr iteria for selecting these schools 
were that thev be neighborhood schools rather than specialt}' or magnet schools: 
that thev embody issues of urban schooling; and that sdiool staffs request to 
participate in the Pathway program. 

University of the Pacific 

Offering full fmancial support and enhanced apprenticeship experiences to 10 
to 15 highlv qualified minority students in elementaiy teacher training has been a 
major element in the University of the Pacific's plan for Project 30. Through the 
generosiiv of die Janet Robinson estate, interest on an endowment of 8600,000 
was made a\'ailable for this pin pose. Combined with other support, this gift makes 
possible the funding of four years of education for five entering freshmen this fall, 
and — depending upon circinnstances next year — five more next fall. 

Finding qualified applicants for Robinson scholarships took a lot of hard work 
on the pan of Project 30 team menii)er Peg Langer, with additional letters and 
calls from Dean Haislev, but the team is pleased with the recipients and especially 
gratified that the process stimulated additional freshman minority applications to 
the School of Education, .Approximately a third of next year's freshman class will 
Ix' minority students, an increase of over 100^. from last yearl Those not receiving 
one of the five Robinson scholarships are eligible for other forms of aid. Setting 
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up the scholarships rcquii cd suhstantial olTort in thivc areas: deciding who ihc 
schohirs would be and what they would do, funding the scholarships, and 
recruiting. 

In consultation with teachers and faculty in the partnership, the Project SO 
team has designed an apprenticeship program for Robinson scholars tiiat will 
include a weekly, on-going seminar with the Dean of Education, supen ised 
apprenticeship experiences in each of the tliree partnership schools, and the 
option to participate in partnership activities, including dinner-seminars and 
Project 30 workshops, labs, and collecting trips. The purpose of this 
apprenticeship is to foster the development of high professional values and 
commitmeiu to teaching through extended and supportive interaction with 
experienced and expert teachers. 

In the seminar, students will not only discuss current issues in teaching and 
implications arising from their experiences in the schools, but the\ will also get 
special attention for their personal, ncademic. and professional |)rogress. hi the 
partnership schools, they will obsene and aid in classrooms and later work on 
special projects with partnership administrators and teachers. The team regards 
this apprenticeship model as a powerful way to bring new students into the 
profession, giving focus to their entire undc-rgraduate experience. 

The Robinson endowment has onlv been allocated for these scholarship?: for a 
limited period of time. If the Robinson scholar program is to continue, additional 
substantial external funding nnist be secured. To maintain the program 
indefniitely at the ciuTeiu level, taking in five new scholars a vear, would require 
raising about SI 70,000 a year or an endowment of ab<nit $12.12 million. This is a 
daiuuing task, and given many other pressing needs, the team is exploring all 
options, including a reduced level of support or termination after the current 
iunds are spent. If the progi am is ven successful in reci uiting and inducting 
minority students into teaching, however — and it will be subjected to careful 
periodic assessment while it is hinded — it ma\ sene to jusiifv sinular subsequent 
efforts at the University of the Pacific or elsewhere. 

Recruiting qualified minoritv applicants proved time-consuming and iniiiallv 
disheartening, although hai d work eventuallv paid off in fnuling good recipients. 
The Admissions Office has been c<)(jperative. but ideiHifying Robinson applicants 
is not high on their agenda. In fact, normal channels of aj^plicaiion proved onlv 
marginally useful. The team considered recruiting minority tiansfers from local 
commimity colleges, but given other means of support that the imi\ersity offers 
these students and sevei al other considerations, the team decided to concentiale 
on fusi-\eai- students. 

The team also considei ed l ecruiting minoi iiv aides in local schools — and 
would have liked veiy nuich to pioceed in that direction — but found that 
potential older suidents re<|uii ed support for families as well as for themselves; 
fmancially, it was not feasible foi- them to attend college full time, and the team 
feh it was not desirable lor the program to featui e students who < ould onlv attend 
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part lime. Successful recruiting required that Professor Langer call high school 
counselors, personally encourage students to apply for admission, and follow up 
with more letters and phone calls from Dean Haisley. If the program were to 
continue, it should have sUifl support time allocated for recruiting, visiting scliools 
to talk to coimsclors and students and following up with studeius and their 
families. 

The University of Pennsylvania 

The I'niversitv of Pemisvlvania's new Minority Teacher Educati,.n Scholarship 
Fund provides loan-forgiveness scholarships for minority studeiUs who accept 
teaching positions in urban Philadelphia. This program enables the program to 
increase its enrollment of minority leaching candidates, (k)upled with Penn\s 
efforts to place student teachers with supportive, experienced teachers in urban 
settings, the loan-forgiveness program helps to attract and retain talented 
niinoritv students in teacher education and promotes multicultural awareness. 

In addition a steering committee of experienced teachers, teacher educators, 
and fieldwork supenisors now meets regularly to design special sessions on 
diversity and nuilticultiual teaching that supplemeiu the rest of the program. 
These programs include special speakers, prese mat ions by urban teachers and 
comnumitv members, as well as opportimities for group members to iiueract with 
one another, 

San Diego State University 

Project SO's themes of international and nuilti-cidiiu al challenges and 
developing strategies la increase minority participation in teaching were 
addressed in several programs at San Diego State University, Their Touch the 
Fniiu e: Be a Teacher campaign and Future Teacher (Hubs at high schools with 
high ethnic enrollments focused on recruiting and retaining students from 
underrepresented groups. Dean Aiui Morey of the C-ollege of l.ducation had 
offered leadership in obtaining a (!.S,l\ Teacher Diversity (irant that supported 
planning and implementation for programs and outreach activities to attract 
multicultural teachers. There has been a joint effoi t by the directors of the 
bilingual credential program and (he School of Teacher Kducation to encourage 
incoming freshmen and sophomores to consider a teaching career. Finally, the 
(x)llege of Education established an Fthnic Studeiu Recruitment (lonnnittee in 
1988.' 

Pembroke State University 

Kvolving from a normal school lor the mdians of Robeson (x)muy. Pembroke 
State Tniversitv has graduated man\ minont^ tea( hers who have been and are 
employed in area schools. Partic ipation in Projec i :U) has heightened awareness 
of the need to recruit and retain more minorities in Pembroke's teacher 
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education programs. Members of the Project SO Team gathered statistical data on 
minority enroHment in teacher education as compared to overall minority- 
enrollment at the university over the past several years and shared this with 
members of the Teacher Education Committee. Formal and informal discussions 
on possible strategies to increase minoiity enrollment were held with faculc)', 
representatives of the state department, members of the communic)', and 
colleagues at other institutions. Informadon on what other institutions have done 
was gathered and a member of the Project SO Team attended a nadonal seminar 
on summer institiues for prospective teachers. 

Many strategies have been identified and there is tremendous interest in 
implementing a program that would include summer institutes for minoritv high 
school students considering teaching careers, a support system involving 
university faculty and minority teachers from area schools as mentors, 
interdisciplinaiT seminars, and special enrichment acmlties to foster the retention 
in and completion of teacher education programs by minority students. At this 
time, several faculty members have ideiuified a possible means of seeming 
funding for such a program from the local comnumity and are beginning to 
pursue this avenue. 

The increased awareness of the need for more minority teachers generated bv 
participation in Project SO contributed to Pembroke's eager acceptance of an 
invitation to participate in a state-wide consortium designed to increase the supply 
of minority teachers. Three membei s of the Project SO Team have agreed to sen e 
on the campus advisoiy conmiittee for this program. 

Weber State University 

Although faculty at Weber State L'niversity have been veiT interested in 
minority recruitment and preparation in teacher education. Project SO gave them 
another impetus to move along more rapidly on this matter. A minoritv 
recruitment committee was organized and plans were made to recruit more 
minority students to teacher education from the local area and also from other 
states. It was felt that the teacher education program could keep students in the 
program once thev were initiallv attracted U) the teaching profession. Plans have 
been formulated to begin to attract students to the profession at a much earlier 
age than that at which WVber State had pre\ iously Ijeen able to get them involved. 
This proposed earlv leci uitment would begin witii students in grades four 
through nine. 
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While crilicisnis of education reform efforts may, at first, not seem extremely 
productive, understanding the veiy real limitations, constraints, and politics of 
reform are essential to its progress. With that in mind, a number of schools had 
problems they wanted to communicate and recommendations for the future. 

University of the Pacific 

The University of the Pacific Project SO team expressed a number of concerns 
about their participation in Project 30. They point out, for instance, that 
partnerships like theii-s (see chapter four) need money, if just for hospitality' and a 
limited range of start-up acti\'ities. Modest funding from the Project SO grant was 
extended by the university 's absorbing major personnel costs, but some activities 
simply need hard cash. The Project SO team spent o\'er SS,000 for partnership 
dinner seminars in the past year; expenses for laboraton' workshops and 
collecting trips were absorbed by the departments or paid for by participants. It is 
not clear what will happen next year without at least modest additional external 
funding. More ambitious collaborative efforts that require substainial 
commitments of time from teachers and professors are not feasible without 
external support for substitute teachers, released time for faculty, and so forth. 
During the past year, the team has submitted three major funding requests to 
federal agencies without success: however, attempts will continue to secure 
support for the partnership's identified priorities. 

Pacific also points out that partnerships need clear and visible administrative 
backing o enlist hard-working arts and sciences faculty and elementan- teachers 
in the first place and strong and imaginative leadership to continue to interest 
them. Project 30 at the university has been fortunate on all counts. Senior faculty 
participation has been especially strong: the quality of participating school 
teachers is frequently mentioned as an important factor in participants' wanting 
to continue the partnership. Developing trust and respect has been an important 
dimension of the experience. Tiie team disco\'ered it was helpful to draw on prior 
personal relationships at the beginning. 

Prior relationships between arts and sciences faculty and education facultv, 
however, raised a delicate question: if the partnership is perceived as a School of 
Education venuire, would arts and sciences faculty participate? In this instance, 
for better or worse, the ans^wer was no. Acknowledging this, the team emphasized 
the person-to-person recruitment of arts and sciences facult)', but also in\'ited 
members of the curriculum and instruction faculty to participate. The result was a 
happy mix, with a clear prepondf^ ance of arts and science professors. 
Participating teachers, many of whom already had professional relationships with 
education faculty, have found this aspect of the partnership novel and attracti\'e, 

Ab(n'e all. Pacific would like to point out that sx^nficani reform is hard work 
Making a university/schools partnership work so that all the partners perceive the 
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benefit and helping it to evolve appropriately takes coniniitnient, time, effort, and 
imagination — especially a large amount of the latter. Recruiting additional 
minorit)- students into teaching is surprisingly dinicult. Writing a program that 
can reasonably make any claim whatsoever to adequately train elemen tan- 
teachers in the subjects that they need to teach is a veritable black hole of time, 
effort, and spirit, from which the principal representatives of Pacific's Project 30 
team have now retired — bruised, shaken, and mildly Uiumphant. 

Vassar College 

Project 30 was also costly to \ assar. They question whether the oiucomes will 
gain sufficient national attention if presented in a book-print format as yet 
another "national report." Their campus process built on ah eady existing close 
collegial relationships. Before higher education institutions really take the issue of 
teacher education seriously, they nuist see a gain. If the gain is not large federal 
grants or foundation grants, then it must be in the amoimt of publicity and good 
will that can be achieved by emphasizing teacher education. To allocate already 
strained budget resources, and faculty resources, in a time of shrinking 
enrollment is just not realistic, says \'assar. They add that New York is constantly 
tightening the certification codes, making it harder and harder for liberal arts 
colleges to continue to prepare teachers. The Pn^ject 30 participation did help, 
but these greater pressures will, in the long run, deride the future of teacher 
education at X'^assar. 

One insight \'assar gained from Project 30 was the value of collaboration 
between institutions. The future of teacher education at Vassar may, in the long 
run, be based upon linking up with other schools, especially those with graduate 
programs, and developing programs bridging between the schools. It is certainly 
true that Project 30 reemphasized to the \'assar administration the importance of 
total institution support for the preparation of teachers. The good will is there, 
but the resources are limited. 

One of the most significant lessons \assar learned from participation in Project 
30 is the great differences that exist among the 30 participating institiuions. 
Vassar found that it took a full year to understand the point of \'iew of their 
colleagues at other schools. It might be beneficial, they feel, to continue Project 
30 by attempting to establish consortium relationships nationally, based on 
criteria of similariU' between programs. 

It may evohe that several schools come out of this project with similar changes 
and program designs. \'assar believes that it would be good to establish ways for 
those schools to link up, perhaps via computer access. This would enable those 
with similar interests to continue to talk and share. 

Vassar helievrs that follow-up information detailing the politics of change on 
each campus shoukl be prepared. This would be a \'aluable guide, not only for 
Project 30 schools, bin others as well. 
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Finally, V^assar urges that some way should be found to creatively gel the 
message of Project 30 before a national audience, but feels thai another book or 
report won*t do it. Perhaps a teleconference, a series of conipiuer disks, or a team 
of panelists who travel to a number of national meetings, both educational and 
citizen groups, could help achieve this goal. 

Santa Clara University 

Santa Clara Universit}' also had some recommendations. In retrospect, they felt 
a useful acti\it\' for Project 30 might be small group, regional, or "theme-alike*' 
meetings for Project 30 schools. Wliile they learned a great deal about ways of 
collaborating on their own campus, they felt that they may also have benefitted 
from sharing more closely and more often with neighboring Project 30 schools. 

University of Maryland at College Park 

Members of the University of Mainland's team felt their project has 
deinonst rated that small-budget activities can be fruitful, given the existence of 
certain conditions. Among these, the interest in and support for the activity by 
deans and faculty is essential. The two deans involved originally in the project 
believed that efforts to improve college and pre-college teaching were needed and 
important. They also were willing to allocate scarce resources to supplement the 
small amount of funding available from Project 30. The cost of attendance at the 
first annual meeting in Houston far exceeded the total of the Project 30 award, 
and other funding was made available to support Maiyland's project. Without this 
type of moral and financial support from the deans, the project would have been 
significantly less successful. 

Of even greater importance was the willingness of three highly competent and 
exceptionally busy faculty members to use their time and creative energ\' to 
conceptualize and cany out Man land\s plan. Civen the lack of specific incentives 
to entice their participation, Maiyland is fortunate that the intellectual challenge 
appealed to their commitment to impro\ e the quality of undergraduate teaching 
at this institution. 

Although universities are dynamic and ever changing institui Pi eject 30 
spanned a time frame during wliich Manland was changing leadeiMup at the 
campus level and within the units involved in the project. In addition, the 
university system was undergoing an organizational change and the campus was 
implementing a series of major clianges in its undergraduate requirements. The 
net result oi' these factors was additional time requirements for faculty — to revise 
policies to reflect system requirements, to meet with re])resentatives from oiher 
campuses, to create new courses, to revise graduation requirements, etc. In 
addition to normal responsibilities, much time was required to adjust to the 
changes being made. As noted earlier, events affecting the institution were both 
friend and foe for MaiylaiuPs project. To complicate matters, the university faced 
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serious financial constraints as a result of a lagging state economy. The financial 
situation made it impossible to implement an interdisciplinaiy capstone course 
developed as part of the Project 30 acti\ity. 

These reflections describe real factors impinging on the success of projects 
such as Project 30 at an institution such as MaiMand, The positi\e aspects of 
Project 30 for Manland include: 

1. The conceptualization of the project was intellectually sound and appealing 
lo faciilt)- and administrators committed to improving imdcrgraduate 
instruction; 

2. The process enhanced inter-college relationships; 

3. The annual meeting pro\ided an opportimirv' for cross-institiuional sharing 
and exposure to national leaders in teacher education reform; 

4. Project 30 challenged institutions to develop a project appropriate to specific 
needs of the institution: 

3. The project stimulated an activity that has the potential of lasting influence 

on programs on the campus: and, 
G- An inierdisciplinaiy course was designed as a capstone experience f()r 

science students. 
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As the Maiyland team points out (see chapter nine) Project 30 challenged 
institutions to develop a project appropriate to the specific needs and strengths of 
the institution. Wlien schools engage in educadonal reform that is tailored to the 
their distinctive characteristics, they extend our sense of the possibilities of 
reform. Perhaps a different kind of reform is possible for even' different kind of 
school, each with its own problems, its own qualities, its own strengths. With this 
in mind, the last chapter of this report looks at the teams who most adapted 
Project 30*s goals to the specific character of their schools, 

St, Mary's University 

Geographic location can create possibilities for reform. St. Man's, which is 
close to the Mexican border, designed an international experience for 
prospective teachers: a semester in Queretaro, Mexico. The program will be 
established in cooperation with the Alexander von Humboldt Institute, headed by 
Dr. Detlev Kiipstein. Participants will include 12 to 15 students contempladng 
careers in teaching at the elcmentan and secondan school level and a facult)' 
member from any of the imdergraduate schools of the university. The purpose of 
the program is to permit the prospective teachers to live in an internauonal 
setting and to experience an obsen'ation practicum under the tutelage of non- 
American teachers. The experience will assi:;t the student to more realistically 
make a choice of career prior to making a commitment. In addition, for all 
students this will be an enriching educational experience. 

Students and their accompanying teacher will spend one academic semester in 
Queretaro, Mexico. A St. Mark 's teacher will be the University's liaison with Dr. 
Kapstein and will teach t^^•o coiu'ses in his/her discipline in English. Both of these 
courses will be from the core ciuTiculinn. In addition, students will take two 
com ses from non-American teachers. One of the two will be a foreign language 
cotn'se, again to fulfill a core requirement; the other course will be one of the 
following: Mexican Histor\-, Mexican Culture and Cix-ilization, Mexican Literature, 
Geolog)', Art, Music, English, German, or Physical Education. The fifth course will 
be an obsen'ation practicum luidcr tlie tiuelage of one of tlie teachers of the 
institute. A sixth course could be offered, if desired. 

Santa Clara University 

Because of the increasing ethnic diversity in (California, Santa ('lara wanted to 
improve multicultural awareness at the university and engaged in a variety of 
acti\ities for this purpose. Dining their first year, the Project 30 team at Santa 
Glara laid the groundwork for integrating a mukicultural perspective into three 
courses required in the pre-teaching curriculinii: Writing for Teachers, 20th 
Ontuiy U.S. Histoiy, and Ethics in Society. Members of the Ethnic Studies 
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faculty, the faciilt)' teaching the specific courses, two master teachers from local 
school districts, and the Project 30 team members participated in a series of 
informal meetings and a structured professional development actiuty. To plan the 
professional development activit}', the team held several meetings with public 
school teachers and meetings with Santa Clara University facult}' to determine 
their interest and to solicit their involvement in a collaborative effort that might 
result in some improvements in SCU courses. 

These meetings resulted in a facult}* development/insemce activit}' for English 
teachers entitled, "CiuTiculum Dialogue." hi April 1989, seven English teachers 
from local schools, four SCU English professors and the Director of SCU 's 
Teaching and Learning Center attended this two-hour session. This facult)* 
development/insemce program was a ven* successful event, with lively discussion 
addressing concerns about teaching English at all levels. 

The Project 30 team members were also involved with another kind of 
ciirriculimi discussion when Heniy Ciroiixgave the Presidential Lecture in May of 
1989. Santa Clara invited the teachers who participated in the Curriculum 
Dialogue to attend Professor Giroux's lecture. Some of these teachers participated 
in a special workshop with Henrv' (iiroux, where the focus was on educating 
minority students and global issues in the ciu'riculum. The Project 30 team saw 
this as an excellent opportunity to bring a radical critique into their discussion of 
teacher education. 

In Januaiy, the Project 30 team and invited faculty and public school teachers 
and administrators participated in a (>alifornia Department of Educatiou 
sponsored conference on '^Cultural Diversity." This was a working conference in 
which each team was asked to plan strategies for increasing awareness of and 
information aboiu California's increasingly diverse student population. 

In May 1990, Project 30 sponsored a dinner, lecture and workshop with 
Professor James Gee of the University of Southern (California, who spoke on the 
topic, "The Problem of School Failure." This lecture was an opportunity for SCU 
students, facult}', local teachers, and project team members to participate in 
intellectual sharing and dialogue. The following iiiorniiig, a small group of 
faculty, local teachei s, students and team members attended a breakfast meeting 
with Professor Gee to talk about issues concerning teaching and schooling. This 
collaboration of university and local school people underscores Project 30's role 
ill improving dialogue on many levels. 

The Project's emphasis on niulticultui'al, international and otliei' human 
perspectives has helped SCU's Teacher Education Program formulate two new 
com ses for teacher credential candidates. Reginning in the 1990-91 academic year 
each credential candidate will participate in a cultiu'al immersion experience in 
which he or she will have the opportunity to seiTe in a local human senice agency 
(e.g. homeless shelter, drop-out prevention program, soup kitchen, senior center, 
etc.). This one-week, intense ininiersion will help SCU's students to understand 
that teaching requiies senice and in order to seiTe one must he willing to learn 
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from those one sen*es. In addition, each student will take a comse in English as a 
Second Language Theor\' and Methods. 

The increasing linguistic diversit}' of California's public school students means 
that even' teacher will someday encoiuuer students for whom English is a second 
language. The need for teachers who are prepared to meet these students' needs 
is already apparent. Santa Clara's Teacher Education Program has made a 
proactive move in institutionalizing English as a Second Language instruction for 
all students. They believe this will add to the demand for their students who 
topically seek employment in the Santa Clara Valley, a linguistically diverse area. 

Howard University 

Howard University, capitalizing on its strengths as an historically black school, 
undertook a number of activities with the intention of raising awareness of and 
attention to minority concerns in educational reform. Team members 
participated with the students and teacher education students at Howard on a 
panel discuj-sion entitled 'The Importance of Minorit}' Teachers." The team also 
sponsored the group at the national conference, "One Third of a Nation: 
Priorities for the Year 2000," which Howard held in November 1989. 

A number of teacher education students and magnet school students, who met 
last year at a Project 30 mini-conference and decided lo form an organization, 
met again to create an agenda for futm e activities on campus and throughout the 
cit)'. Din ing the remainder of the semester, the group visited elementaiT and 
secondary' schools to encourage students to consider teaching, targeting minority 
students. They also deused and implemented their own recruitment program. 

A teacher education student from Howard and the Project 30 team leader took 
part in a minorit)' teacher recruitment teleusion program produced by the Medill 
News Senice on November 2. The reporter inten iewed a Project 30 
representative and the student. She then followed the student into the student 
teaching situation and recorded her interacting with children in the elementaiy 
classroom. The featm e aired in Chic;*go and was used as "Show and Tell" at the 
senior reception held at the end of student teaching at Howard for senior 
students and their niastei* teachers. 

At the Monterey Conference sponsored by Project 30 in December, the team 
presented two slide tape presentations, one as simimaiT of its activities shown at 
the poster session, and the other as part of the program session on minorit} 
recruitment issues. On the recruitment tape, minority students spoke emotionally 
and candidly about the educational experiences that prompted them .t,o prepare 
to teach and apparently shocked some of the conference participants, who were 
speechless at the conclusion. The tape, however, generated lively discussion on 
this critical issue after they recovered. A copy of the tape was provided lo Pr<T[ject 
30 Directors. 





Howard Universiiy 

Three Project 30 team members participated in the National Conference held 
at Howard, '*One Third of a Nation: Priorities for the Year 2000," making 
presentations and facilitating discussion in sessions relating to education reform 
priorities for minorities. The Project 30 team played a leadership role in selecting 
speakers for the conference and inviting colleagues from the College of Liberal 
.Arts to react to the papers that were presented. 

In addition, the team was instrimiental in making sure that classroom teachers 
and teacher education students played active roles in the conference, not only 
participating in the sessions themseh'es as presenters, but also hosting keynote 
speakers, attending receptions, and assisting at the registration desk. The idea was 
to arrange experiences that demonstrated some of the dynamic facets of teaching, 
including a forum to express and share ideas with experts in education and 
leaders of both national and local influence. 

Howard also put a great deal of energ\' into a symposium with X'assar. In 
preparation for the \'assar trip, the students, who were selected from earlv 
childhood, elementan* and secondan- Introduction to Teacher Education classes, 
read articles, attended the "One Third of a Nation Conference" and generated 
issues they felt were germane to multicultural education. In the process of 
refining their issues, the group made a videotape describing events in their lives 
that have led them to piusue teaching. This tape will be used to further Project 30 
etlorts both in recruitment and multicultural education. Already, senior teacher 
education students have taken the \ideo tape to schools when conducting a 
recruiting program this past spring. 

In addition to the formal schedule of conference events, the Howard and 
\'assar students ate and caucused together o\*er the twoKlay period. Thcv 
socialized and participated in heated debates. The final formal event, the suident 
panel, "What to Include in a Multicultural Classroom," was planned and executed 
by tlie two groups, which liad coalesced into one aroimd tliis issue. Thev asked 
that none of the instructors speak, rather that thev be allowed to conduct the 
panel as they wislied. It was most exciting. Tlie students were open in expressing 
themselves through their concerns abut multicultural differences, what should be 
taught, by whom, and how they could prepare themselves to teach in such 
environments. One of the students, Nasaria Suckoo. a theatre education major at 
Howard, read the written comments for the Howard contingency and summarized 
the experience in the following way: 

On a warm spring afternoon, April o. 1990. tliey rolled off the campus of 
a predominantly Black university to travel over 450 miles to X'assar College, 
Poughkeepsie. New York. There were 23 Howard students and foiu' faculty 
traveling to take part in a 2-day symposiimi entitled ''Multicultural Education 
and Our Sch(H)ls: An Exploration of the Issues/' They would be sta\iagwath 
host students from N'assar and will retiu'i the favor when Vassar students \isit 
the Howard University campus in the fall of 1990. 

ERIC 
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As ihcy boarded tlie bus, their clothes, higgage and otiier belongings 
whispered secrets of the "trail-mix" of iniiqiie personalities that that bus 
would be shaking and jogging all the way to the New York countrs'side. Their 
excitement was apparent as millions of questions and comments about their 
expectations ricocheted from the front to the back of the bus. 

The two lectme davs were packed tightly with e\'ents, but the one e\'ent that 
stood out from the rest was an emotional lecture on "TransAfrican Art" by Dr. Jeff 
Donaldson, .Associate Dean, College of Fine Arts, Howard University. He 
highlighted the influences of African art and culture on the art of foreign 
societies. Unlike anv other lecture at the event, his strong belief and obvious effort 
to control his anger as he spoke of the attempts that the dominating culture 
makes to discredit African influence on great art of the world grabbed the 
audience. A cheer of great pride arose from the Howard students as Vassar 
students sat in awe of the things they had just learned. 

In retrospect, the Howard students thoroughly enjoyed the trip and came away 
with manv different impressions on how they thought they had performed and 
what thev felt had been accomplished. Hugh Floyd said "I also enjoyed the Latino 
dinner given by the Dean of Student Life, James Monto\'a, \ assar College. He 
conducted an interesting discirssion about what we call our race and what they call 
themselves." According to Xasaria Suckoo from Howard, she learned that 

a multicultural education is not a new subject to add to the list of 
information that today's cliildren ha\'e to learn, but lalher, it is a inethod 
through which to teach subjects and foster cultural respect. Multicultural 
education should ne\'er be presented as a dyeviation from a perceived 
norm as that fosters superiority and inferiority complexes in young 
students. 

On the othei- hand, Natalie Henson. another Howard student, fell thai "more 
materials of greatei' detail would be dealt with" and instead foimd that, 
"discussions were rather general witli much being said that was already known to 
us (Howard students) prior to the trip." 

It was quite evident that this trip was a success. According to Jullian Fuller, a 
Howard participant, ''We went to \'assar, spoke our piece, and left them with the 
knowledge that they had been in the presence of 23 prepared and intelligent 
Black people from Howard." 

The \'assar and Howard I'niveisily teams are in the piocess of writing up the 
\'assar experience from the perspecti\'e of students and faculty at both institution 
who attended the meeting. They intend to p iblish outcomes and impressions of 
the experience, which once carefully anahv.ed, may form the basis of a 
multicultural model worthy of use at other institutions. Continuation of Project 3 
will facilitate this process. 
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Howard Uni\'crsiiy 

Howard also participated in The Teachers College C:onference, which was held 
in Wilmington, Delaware, and included two members of the Project 30 team, and 
involved Frank Murray, ^vho was an outstanding host and participant. Tlie 
purpose of this two-day seminar was to create a pipeline of resources for 
recruidng minorities into teaching by bringing together those institudonal 
representatives who were successful in recruiting and retaining minoriues and 
those who have not been successful so they could learn. The Howard University' 
team helped plan the conference and select participants. 

The team was, thus, able to identih' as "experts;' practiuoners, not 
theoreticians, to prox-ide suggestions to those in the Northeast region who wished 
to recruit minorities and needed direction. It was the team's association with 
Project 30 that enabled it to function quickly, identihing experts and those who 
needed help, as some of the experts and the needy were from Project 30 
institutions. 

Entitled "Minority Research Recruitment, Preparation, and Retention: What 
Works," the program attracted individuals who were eager to enhance the 
academic preparation and certification of minorities entering the teaching 
profession. In addition to 16 excellent presentations and papers, those present 
established associations and have agreed to continue meeting regularlv. 

University of Pennsylvania 

At the University of Pennsylvania, a major research inst'tution, the Project 30 
team has been part of a larger effort to reorganize undergraduate and graduate 
programs in teacher education so that teacher research is a central acti^-ity. 
Teacher-research is part of a growing professionali/.ation movement naticmwide 
that encourages teachers' participation in classroom and school-wide research. 
The movement is directly in keeping with cinrent educational reform agendas 
that demand more autonomous and accountable teachers prepared to be leaders 
in their own classrooms, scliools and broader educational comnumities. 

Teacher-researchers generate questions about teaching and learning, design 
and cany out studies in their own classrooms, reflect on what they have learned, 
and share their knowledge with others. Teachers who view themselves as learners 
and researchers often alter their loles in classrooms in fundamental ways. When 
teachers are also researchers with opportunities to share their questions and 
obsenations with others, they attend more carefully to the needs and interests of 
the individuals in iheir classrooms, they become more active professionallv, and 
they often fmd ways to link their curricula with community needs and resources. 

In Penn's teaclier programs, experienced teachers, student teacliers and 
teacher educators are all in ged to view tliemselves as researchers and reformers. 
Wlien they do so, their pedagogy becomes learner-centered in two ways: teachers 
function as curriculum creators and not just implementors, and their students are 
taught how to take more l esponsibility for their own learning. 
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Over the course of the stuclent-teaching year, Penn teacher education students 
now complete four kinds of teacher-research projects: journals, essays, oral inquiry' 
processes, and classroom studies. In journals, student teachers keep weekly 
accounts of their obsenations and reflections, which are responded to by their 
school mentors, their universit}' mentors, and, in some cases, by both of these. 
These journals are used to enhance student teachers' obseiTation skills, pro\ide 
data for research projects, and sugi^est topics for fm ther research. 

In addition, student teachers, cooperating teachers, Penn supenisors and 
other teacher educators write essays, some collaboratively and some indi\idually, 
in which they pull together theories and readings from courses and seminars and 
from their own experiences in the public schools. Some essays are shared in 
weekly and monthly meetings, and some are presented in larger conferences. All 
student teachers conduct small-scale classroom studies in cooperation with their 
mentor teachers. These range widely from case sUidies of individual students r.-.d 
siuTevs of experienced teacher practices to implementation of thematic literature 
and social studies units. In addition, a number of cooperating teachers who are 
experienced teacher-researchers present their own classroom studies to the large 
group din ing monthly seminars and in some cases in larger regional contexts. 

The new arrangements at Penn, supported by Project 30 as well as by several 
other national and regional initiatives, also provide opportuniues for student 
teachers to participate with experienced teachers in classroom research by 
bringing Philadelphia area teachers and student teachers together to consider 
issues of teaching, learning and schooling. Teacher-researcher contexts provide 
opportimities for all teachers, experienced and new, to examine and critique 
their knowledge of both pedagogy and content. 

Teacher-researcher grou[/a composed of 3-4 student teachers assigned to the 
same school, their cooperating teachers at that school, and one Penn teacher 
educator meet wcekh' at the school site to reflect, read and write about issues of 
theoiy and practice. Unlike the role of the traditional student teaching 
"supemsor," who obseiTes and evaluates the student's performance in the 
classroom, Penn teacher educators facilitate meetings of teacher-researcher 
groups, spending about a day per week at the school site. 

Participants conduct joint classroom inquiiy projects based on their 
obseiTations of students and classroom events; write in weekly dialogue jomrials 
aimed at helping student teachers understand the cultin'e of the classroom and 
the school; and confer about student teachers* progress by sharing obsenational 
notes, reflections on practice, and written lesson plans. Weekly group meetings 
provide structm es within the school day and on the school site where new 
teachers can examine their teaching experiences in relation to the perspectives of 
both classroom teachers and teacher educators. 

Teacher-researcher groups across school sites also meet monthly for university- 
,site seminars. In these, they examine issues t)f in han and minority teaching and 
student teaching across grade levels, subject matter disciplines, and school sites. 
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Thc\' compare the perspectives of unK ersity-based teacher educators with those of 
experienced m ban and siibin'ban teachers by responding to taped classroom 
interactions, l eading from teachers' journals and inquiries, and responding to 
student teachers' questions, and they critique and redesign features of the student 
teaching model itself. 

hi this way, the teacher education model is open to the scrutin)- of participants 
in much the same way as the model of reflecti\'e teaching espoused by the 
program. Collaborative activities that involve teachers in planning, problem 
solving and cross-school collaboration are expected to diminish teacher isolation 
and contribute significantly to career satisfaction. 

Teacher educatoi s at Penn now regularly present their work at national 
conferences, including the American Educational Research Association (AERA), 
the National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE), the American Association of 
Colleges of Teacher Education (A\CTE), the huernadonal Reading Association 
(IRA), and the Ethnography and Educadon Forum, Writing in collaboration with 
teachers, student teachers and supervisors, they co-author papers about the 
activities of Penn\ new teacher education programs, hi addition, experienced 
teachers, student teachers, and supenisois pi*esent and publish papers at these 
and local forums. 

All of Penn's activides are intended to address tradidonal problems in teacher 
education: the gap between university preparadon and pracdcal experience in the 
field, the limitations of ongoing professional educadon of teachers, and a lack of 
rich knowledge about successful presenice initiatives. Penn's programs address 
these problems by linking theor\- and practice, promoting analysis and criuque of 
cun-ent procedin^s, building a community of fellow learners, and creating 
collaborative contexts in which new knowledge about teaching and learning can 
be generated, critiqued and di.sseminated. 

University of Dayton 

At the University of Dayton, a Cadiolic Universin- concerned with insuUing 
values and providing students with a well-rounded education, the Project 30 team 
did most of its work in the area of general and liberal knowledge. Even though 
part of what was accomplished programniatically originated in the C>ollegc of Ails 
and Sciences and pre-dates Pr()ject SO, the C:ariiegie program generated 
substannal addidonal commitment to the nodon of bringing together selected 
School of Education and Arts and Sciences CORE faculty. Described below arc 
the CORE program and elemenlaiy BLOCK program. The latter is a iiewlv 
created part of the elementaiy curriculum. 

The University of Dayton's CORE general education program is designed 
around the theme of 'Thiralism and Values." The program consists often 
integrated courses spread out over die uiidergrad\iate years. The first \ear focuses 
on the historical, phih^sophical, theological, and literaiy development of 
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pluralism. The second year centers on conieniporaiy expressions of pluralism and 
the problematic nature of \'alues in a pluralistic society. For instance, students 
study Habits of the HeaH in a sociolog>' course on "C:omniunity." They read Death of 
a Salesman in an English course. They reflect on modern theories of freedom in a 
social philosophy course. 

Faculty' teaching these courses share their interpretations with each other and 
their students, plan joint assignments, and in various ways build on each others' 
courses to challenge students to critically reflect upon their fundamental \'alues, 
rights, and responsibilities in a pluralistic democracy. Subsequently, students are 
required to take capstone courses designed to enable them to go one step further 
in their reflection. They are challenged to articulate their own philosophical and 
religious assumptions and fflffdamental decisions relative to the most significant 
issues facing contemporaiT humankind. 

Teacher education students who arc participating in the CORE general 
education program take professional education courses that are integrated with 
and build upon the general education courses. During the first semester of the 
first vear, students take a no-credit course called "Personal Aspects of Teaching," 
in which they are oriented to the theme of the teacher education, program, 
entided "Teachers as Decision Makers in a Pluralistic Democracy." They hear 
about the way in which the program is integrated with the general education 
courses. Through various activities they learn about the resources of the 
University, the School of Education, and die Department of Teacher Education. 
They meet practicing and retired teachers to discuss key decisions teachers make 
about their profession. 

During the second semester of the first year, students tak*^ a course called 'The 
Profession of Teaching." The course uses the concept of culture as its cenu al 
focus. It examines the pluralistic nature of American society- as it affects students 
and the "culture of the school." And it analyzes the coiv;ept of professionalism as 
it relates to pluralism and teaching, hi conjunction with this course, students 
articulate ideas they have learned in weekly field-based experiences in the Dayton 
Public Schools. They are required to participate in focused obsenations on the 
"cultures" of the school, the students, and the teachers, and to work with the 
cooperating teachers and the elementaiy or middle-school students. 

During the sophomore year, students take such courses as the Histoiy of 
Education, Child and Adolescent Growth and Development, and Teaching and 
Learning. These courses also are designed to be integrated with the general 
education courses around the program theme. For instance, students in the 
Histor>' of Education course compare and contrast concepts from the Sociology- 
course on C(Mnmunity with those of significant educators (e.g., jane Addams at 
Hull House). Students in the Teaching and Learning course analyze characters in 
their literature courses from the standpoint of learning theoiy (e.g., How would 
B, F. Skinner or Jerome Burner explain Antigone's decisions and her relationship 
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with Creon?), Appropriate field-based and clinical experiences are integrated with 
these courses also. 

During their junior year, students take methodology courses in which they are 
challenged to develop mechanisms for creating teaching unius that reflect the 
kind of integration they ha^'e experienced in their general and professional 
education courses. The capstone course is Philosophy of Education, which is 
taken in the senior year. Its focus is the theme of the program and students are 
expected to develop and defend their personal statements of what it means to be 
a teacher in a pluralistic democracy. 

In this capstone course, students not only read John Dewey, Heniy Giroux, 
Paulo Friere, and other philosophers of education, they also use individually 
developed portfolios as a text. The students create portfolios starting in their first 
year in the program. These portfolios are designed as a mechanism to facilitate 
the suidcnts' understanding of the integration of their courses and to foster 
reflection upon the theme of the program. 

Students are asked to organize their portfolios into five categories that 
correspond to L.ee Shulman's conception of the knowledge teachers should 
possess: content masteiy, content specific pedagogy-, student specific pedagogy, 
classroom management and organization, and teacher responsibility. During their 
midergraduate years, students are requestcd^place entries in the portfolios thar 
they think demonstrate their performance inSfeese categories and their 
reflections. Faculty ad\isors work with studen^in preparing their portfolios. The 
last entiy in the portfolio is the final paper required as part of the Philosophy of 
Education course. 

In the teacher education curriculum, there has been an attempt to organize 
the professional knowledge component in a manner similar to that of the CORE 
program. Through the BL.OCK program, the elementaiy cnrriralum has been 
restructured to enhance curricular connectedness and cohesivencss. Prior to 
1987, suidents completed a combination of professional education courses in i\ 
relati\ ely random fashion. There was substantial and needless conceptual oveHap 
in the classes. Instructors were responsible for their own courses and few sav/ any 
need to identify' how coursework connected with the ideas of facult)' colleagues. 

A new curriculum was developed by the elementan- education faculty that 
collapsed all methods courses into one BL(3(:K of courses taken in the second 
.semester of the junior year. As a result, methods courses in math, science, 
reading, social studies, art, and music courses arc taken concurrently. Suidents 
split their time between campus-based university coursework and school-based 
teaching. 

While Ui the schools, they must teach a select number of lessons from a small 
range of lesson types. Students learn a smaller number of skills than they did in 
the pre\'ious curriculum (e.g., they learn just one lesson design model), but they 
spend more time testing the ideas they learn and they engage in more n*flecti\ity 
vis-a-vis the str^Migths and weaknesses of acquired pedagogical skills. 
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The notion behind the BLOCK concept was to emphasize depth, not breadth, 
and to encourage faculty to engage in joint planning and advising with students. 
Each student in the BLOCK (approximately 50 per semester) has individual 
conferences with course instructors and is obseiTed teaching a select number of 
lessons by facultx' and three specially trained obsei^ers who have no BLOCK 
teaching responsibilities bin who carefully assess the students' performance in the 
field setting. 

Of particular interest was the methois faculty members* interest in eliminating 
coursework that did not contribute to the intellectual growth of the students. A 
primary example was the creation by the faculty of a new art and music 
(aesthetics) course to replace the two separate art materials and music methods 
classes. The nuisic class was of particular concern to students and facultv. Students 
learned to play piano and other musical instruments in preparation for teaching 
'^n e'ementan chtss. Students viewed the class as "soft.'' For many students it was a 
coiiise that epitomized traditional conceptions of a "Mickey N4ouse'' education 
curriculimi. 

Working with the ait and nuisic faculty, the old courses were ehminated and a 
new "Music and Art in the Elementaiy School" course was designed. The new 
course emphasizes the interdisciplinaiy natin e of the arts and focuses on how the 
arts can be infused in the regular curricuhmi (e.g., social studies, English, etc.). 
The course is team-taught by music and art faculty, and students spend nuich 
more time on the identification and application of pedagogical theories from art 
and nuisic education and much less time on performance and technique. 

Creation of the BLOCK enabled faculty to build a more coherent and rigorous 
curriculum and resulted in the elimination of some education coursework. The 
elimination of such coursework made it possible to require more studv for 
elementaiy education students in the arts and sciences. 

The CORE curriculum described above is currently available to a limited 
number of education students, although the University would like to offer it on a 
broader scale. Though the School of Education has established no specific 
percentage of the students to mairiciilaie through CORE, the teacher education 
program for elementary presen ice teachers will be strengthened if at least half of 
the sttidents (and particularly those seeking to teach at thc^ intermediate grade 
levels) complete general education coursework as part of CORE. 

Suidents who are not part of CORE will be exposed to a new humanities-based 
general education program, currently in the planning stages. This program, 
which has been designed under the leadership of two of the Project 30 team 
members, emphasizes the humanities as the essential link between general and 
professional education in the comprehensive university. 

The comprehensive university often has diniculty implementing policies and 
programs that support integration. H general and professional education are 
united in iheoiy, often they are not united in practice. For example, humanities 
courses are typically pitted against the requirements of preprofessional and 
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professional programs maiidaied by professional accrediiaiion agencies. Non- 
humanities faculiv typically do not understand the relationship of the humanities 
to their own purposes, and students perceive them as mere requirements they 
have to take. 

Even worse, the humanities atrophy when hunianiiies faculty themselves fail to 
relate course content to f undamental questions about the human condition and 
to comnumicaie with each other about the nature and significance of their work. 
Such specialization and f'ragnieniaiion estranges the humanities faculty from 
colleagues in the sciences and the professional schools. 

The question f or any comprehensive university (and particularly for The 
L'niversitv of Dayton) is where to begin to enhance the humanities. The strategy 
underlving ilu newlv designed program at Dayton is to Ix^gin with the humanities 
base of general educaiion. This strategy- rests on the following premises: 

L The humanities will l)e respected by both humanities and non-humauities 
fa( ullv to the extent that the initial humanities courses in a student's 
undergraduiile program are powerful experiences that promote 
understanding and sensitivity as a basis for critical and creative thinking 
and further study in a niajcM' or professional field. 
'J. The humanities l^ase courses will he powerful experiences to the extent 
that the courses are integrated in terms of eContent (e.g., philosophical 
thought and historical developmeius) and cognitive skills (e.g., thinking 
meiaphoricallv in philosophy and English CA)mpositi<Mi, or presenting an 
argunieni in hisloiy about the validity of a novelist's consideration of an 
liisiorical event). 

3. Humanities faculiv will value the initial humanities courses to the extent 
that ihev perceive them as a significant part <^f a student's undergraduate 
experience and as an opportunity to learn with their colleagues about 
their conieni and teaching melhodolog\'. 

4. Faculiv deveh^pmeni and curriculum development are coterminous 
activities when done properly. H(Mice. when humanities faculty work to 
de\elop a new curriculum, especially an integrated curriculum, they can 
de\elop both as teachers and scholars. 

5. Non-humanities faculty will support the value of the humanities to the 
extent that ihev participate with humanities faculty in reflecting on the 
nature of th(* himianilies and general education, and on the insights the 
humanities can oiVer for their leaching and study in their disciplines or 
professional fields. 

The valuable lessons of Project 30 have led the University of Dayton to adopt 
the siral(*g\ and five premises ideniified abcrn* as the basis for the conteiu and 
aciivities of a new humanities-based project that will infhience the general 
education cun iculum of all undergraduate students and further facilitate the 
iniegralion of general and professional education. 
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Gkit'inc; Bkvc^ni) i hk Rkfc^rm Six)c;an's 

From the ven' beginning. Project 30 has emphasized functional approaches to 
the conception of a new design for teacher education in America. Our hopes for 
reform rest squarely un the premise that faculty, students and administrators must 
act to create better ways to educate prospective teachers. They will do so 
individually and in small groups, and they will succeed in the settings they know- 
best, the specific campuses where they teach, learn, and organize their academic 
interests. This anthology' is a report of the beginning of this careful long-term 
process. It places Project 30 in a reform tradition of sustained discover}' and 
constructive progress. 

Some educational reform reports of the past ten years sened as catalysts for 
further thinking and for other reports. The 1983 report .4 Nation at Risk is a good 
example. The commission that produced the report disbanded shortly after its 
release. Therefore, the report's exceptional influence was due primarily to the 
work of other persons, some of whom wrote additional reports. The commission 
itself had no further role to play in school reform. 

Other reports, like the Holmes Group's Tomonoxv\s Teachers, or Sizer's Horaces 
Compromise, led directly to the formation of an organization that was determined 
to bring about the reforms their reports advocated. In the case of the Horace's 
Compromise in\og\' of eports, the (loalition of Essential Schools organization, 
formed by the authors, proved imable to penetrate the regulations from the 
teacher's unions and the state educational agencies that hampered the Coalition's 
efforts. Undaunted, the Coalition enlisted the help of the Education Commission 
of the States, led by the state governors, who established the Re:Learning project. 
This gave the Coalition's reform ideas greater influence in the states because the 
inhibiting regulations could be waived by a governor. 

Along similar lines, the Task Force on Teaching as a Profession that produced 
.4 Xafioti Prepared conihmcd working beyond publication of the report to seek 
implementation of the reforms. For example, it succeeded in carn'ing out its 
plans for national standards for "lead teachers'' with the creation of the National 
Standards Board for Professional Teaching Practice. The Standards Board, as the 
group is often called, is cin rently developing a series of national tests of teaching 
competence that will e\ entually support the award of a national leaching 
credential for excellent teaching. The Standard Board's expectation is that the 
tests it develops will have a broad and profound impact on professional standards 
for teaching. Thus, teachers colleges will need to change if their graduates are to 
pass the more demanding tests, school districts will ha\'e to modernize their 
policies if they are to retain the semces of nationally credentialed teachers, and 
communities will demand that their schools liire teachers who hold certificates 
thai represcnl the excellence the Board hopes their tests can capture. 

The reform efforts of Project 30 are being pursued in a manner similar to 
RerLearning, the Standards Board, and the Holmes Group. The strategies 
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followed by these groups might be simply described as I) stay in business, and 2) 
enlist the help of your friends. The first strategy* is necessaiy in order to insure 
implementation of the ideas the reform effort advocates. The second strateg)' 
acknowledges that effective reform is truly systemic and thus inevitably larger than 
the best work of any one reform effort. 

When Project 30 began, and even after we issued the first year report, The 
Refonn of Teacher Kdu rat ion for the 21st Centiay, we believed that after three years 
each participating msLiiution's projects would be far enough along that the local 
teams could see the work through on their own campuses. By the third year, some 
promising projects were well luiderway on the campuses, as this \*olume 
documents, and several cor.c; cte instances of successful applications were 
apparent. Nonetheless, the teams had learned that systemic reform usually takes 
ph\ce over the long term, nuich longer than three years. At the same time, 
enthusiasm for the ideas enabling this constructive reform remained high. Thus, a 
strong sentiment developed to keep alive the sustained collaboration of arts and 
sciences fiiculty with education faculty for the purposes of pursuing the five 
Project SO themes until a new design for teacher education is in place, and 
perhaps even beyond. From this energ\' was born the Project 30 Alliance, an 
organization that will cany out tlv- '.v",rl; started by the original teams in Project 
30 and extend it to other c;«inpuses. 

The planning for the Project 30 Alliance look place in April 1991 at a meeting 
of team leaders in Houston, the site of the first national meeting of Project 30. 
There the group commented on a set of draft by-laws, elected an executive 
committee, heard mor< about the projects at Millersville, Northern (Colorado, and 
\'anderbili, and held tlu^ seminars that have become a distinctive feature of each 
of the Project 30 national meetings. In addition, the team leaders, who were 
representing their coll.^ges of education and colleges of arts and sciences, heard 
from some likely fVie'ids of the proposed Project 30 Alliance, and were pleased to 
learn how many o*^:^anizations would welcome the Project 30 Alliance and si'oport 
its efforts to continue the work it has begun. 

The Office Educational Research and Imprcn ement, of the United States 
Department of Education, recently conducted a major national competition to 
establish a few national research centers on education. One of the successful 
proposals led to ihe establishment in Michigan of the National Outer for 
Research on Teacher Learning, which indicated in its proposal that it had chosen 
Project 30 as a prime network to distribute its findings on how teachers learn, 
particuljjiy how they learn to become teachers. The Oiuer's reseai ch agenda 
examines three areas that are in line with Project 30's work: the examination of 
the teacher's prior beliefs about subject matter and pupil learning; the 
connection between the teacher's understanding of subject matter and the 
pedagog}- required for a di\ erse populatic^n of students; and the context in which 
the prospective teachei can practice, be coac. ed, and be reflective and 
deliberative about leaching. At the Houston r leeting in April 1991, the ('enter's 
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director, Maiy Kennedy, and associate director. Bill McDiarmid, reviewed the 
productive fit between the Oentei 's agenda and the proposed Project 30 Alliance. 

In connection with the release of Teachers for Our Xat ion \s Schools h\ ]oh\\ 
Goodlad. a member of the national ad\ison' panel for Project 30, three 
organizations issued a series of pamphlets about what American leaders could do 
to advance the agenda for teacher ecUication in our democracy. This is one of the 
major themes in Ck)odlad's book and in the work of the Clenter for Educational 
Renewal, which he directs. The authors of the pamphlets are the American 
.\ssociation of (iolle^ges for Teacher Education, one of three sponsoring 
organizations of Project 30; the (Center for Educational Renewal: and the 
Education Commission of the States. Project 30 is cited in these pamphlets as a 
resource for what college and i^^iversity leaders can do to help change teacher 
education. Moreover, thi network of schools of education that the* Center for 
Educational Renewal is working with under an EXXON grant are natural partners 
ibr the Project 30 Alliance. 

Roger Soder, Associate Dii ector of the Center for Educational Renewal, also 
attended the Houston meeting, hi his presentation, he stressed that the reform of 
teacher education advocated by Project 30 requires that reformcM s understand 
that teaching is first and foremost a moral activity. Reforms that focus exclusively 
on the improvement of the technical and subject matter aspects of pedagog}' will 
fail, as will any proposed reforms that do not recognize that teaching in a 
democracy is intrinsically different from teaching in undemocratic societies. 

Apart from tKv- sponsoring organizations of Project 30 cited in the Preface to 
this volume. lU) organization has been more geneious in devoting program space 
to Project 30 at its national meetings »han the American Association for Higher 
Education (.AAHE). The first public docussions of the Project 30 themes and the 
announcement of the project itself were held at an A.\HE meeting. The /\/\HE 
has followed the success of Project 30 and has sought ways of extending the 
Project 30 lessons for teacher educatioi: to all higher education. .\\ the Houston 
meeting, Pat Hutch ings. Director of .A\HE*s Teaching hiitiative, enlisted the 
assistance of the Project 30 schools in its own initiative on case studies of excellent 
teaching in higher education and its own School-( -ollege Partnership 
conferences. 

Unlike the Holmes Group, whose membership is restricted to the major 
American research universities. Project 30's members represent eveiy kind of 
college or university in the coiuitiy that educates teachers as part of its mission. 
Like Project 30, the Holmes Group has from its inception recognized that the link 
with the liberal arts component of teacher education is a fundamental part of the 
reform of teachei' education and the public schools. Thus, the work of Project 30 
is recognized by Holmes as an important, although indirect, part of the Holmes 
Group's agenda. Each holds common goals foi" the reform of the liberal arts 
components in teacher education. In the same way. the Renaissance (rroup of 
universities with historic interests in teacher education is a like-minded association 
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that has an interest in promoting the aims of the Project 30 Alliance. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York has extended the length of Project 30 by 
two years, not only to insure that a book about Project 30 is completed by Fallon 
and Murray, but also to assist in the establishment of the Project 30 Alliance. 
Several Project 30 schools have used their projects as a centerpiece for additional 
local gifts and grants (e.g., Weber State, Pennsylvania, Northern Colorado) and 
others have had their work continued with support from the National Science 
Foundation (e.g., \'anderbilt) and from the Fimd for the hnprovement of Post- 
Secondaiy Education (e.g., Delaware). These are good signs that the Project 30 
Alliance will prosper. 

The Executive Conunittee elected at the Houston meeting has planned a 
national meeting to be held in conjunction with the meeting of the Council of 
(Colleges of Arts and Sciences meetings in San Diego in early November 1991. This 
meeting is planned for the initial organization of the Project 30 Alliance, with the 
expectation that annual meetings of arts and sciences faculty' members and 
education faculty members pursuing the reform initiative of Project 30 will 
continue to take place thei eafter. 

At the outset of Project 30, we searched for an appropriate name for the 
project before we settled on the neutral designation of the number of 
participants. As it tinned out, no\ie of the earh' candidates would have accin^atelv 
represented what tiie project has bect)me. There was PROTEUS (Program reform 
of teacher education undergraduate studies), after the Greek god who could 
change his shape at will (often to deceive) and could foretell the future, RESCUE 
(Reform of education studies for cmriculinn in imdergraduate education), and 
such other combinations as PASTE, FASTER, CASE, LATER, and RESURGE. 

What any of oin- earliei' acronyms would have obscm ed is the degree to which 
Project 30 has become a symbol of a cooperative enterprise between liberal arts 
and education faculties. On some campuses, for example, a cooperative project 
between these faculties has bec(.)me known as a "project 30 tvj^e of thing." The 
notion oi the ''alliance" captures this important aspect of the project. More than 
having "project become a noim-phrase for cooperation, the Project 30 
Alliance is abom the phrase becoming a verb. A college or university that has been 
*'jM'oject thii'tied" will ha\'e been transformed because it will have found the wav to 
move beyond reform slogans to substantive change, the kind of change that 
followed the Flexner report in medical education, for example. 

The Project 30 Alliance will gradually offer membership to other colleges and 
universities that are able to make the same conmiitment to the reform of their 
own programs as the origii^al members of the projec The required commitment 
is ft>r a long-term imiversity-wide effort to give honest guarantees that graduates oi 
teacher education programs have been well educated and are entitled to be 
teachers. 
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New York, New York 1 00 10 
Number of Schools/Colleges: S 
Number of Siudenis: 1 3,500 undergraduiues 

3,000 graduates 
Teacher Education Students: 500 undergraduates 

200 graduates 

Geographic Area Ses-sed by 

Teacher Education Ciraduates: New York City with 
concentrations in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx 

Mission: 

First, to meet the educational aspirations of people of the 
City of New York, without regard to rac?, gender or creed, by 
providing to them high quality, low cost undergraduate and 
graduate programs of study in the fields of business, public 
administration, the liberal arts and sciences, and education. 
The study of liberal arts is deemed an essential component 
of the college's professional courses of study and comprises 
at least half of all undergraduate programs. 

Second, the college is dedicated to the economic well-being of New York City, New York 
State and the nation through scholarly research produced by its faculty in the business 
disciplines; lo bettering the quality of public schooling in New York through its programs 
and research in education; and to increasing the body of knowledge in the liberal arts and 
sciences by virtue of faculty research in these areas. 

Third, Baruch seeks, through education and training programs, to pro\ide access lo 
careers in business, public agencies, education and human sen ices to those citizens of New 
York City who have been traditionally denied them: minorities, the econon-iically 
disadvantaged, women, inunigranis and the children of immigrant's. 

Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. Selma Berrol, Professor 
Histoiy Department 

Ms. Cecily Gottling, Teacher 

Hunter College El e men tan School 

Dr. Cecelia McCall, Assistant Professor 

Director of Instructional Sen ices 
Departmeni of Compensaton Programs 

Dr. Carl Ro Hyson, Professor 

Associate Provost and Acting Dean 

School of Education and Educational Senices 

Department of All 

Dr. Don Watkins, Professor 

Director, (Graduate Program, Educaiional Administraiion and Higher Educaiion 
Contact Person: 
Dr. Don Watkins 
(212) 387-1740 
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Bridgcwatcr, Massachusetts 02325 
Number of Schools/Colleges: 23 
Number of Students: 5,400 undergraduates 

K500 graduates 
Teacher Education Students: 1,619 undergraduates 

934 graduates 

Geographic Ai ea Sen ed by 
Teacher Education Graduates: Massachusetts 

Mission: atnt 

Bridgcwater State College, a 
regional public institution of higher \ 
education, offers a wide range of 
strong undergraduate programs and 
selected graduate programs in the 
arts and sciences and in the 
professions, thus enabling the 
College to respond to the academic 
needs of the diverse population of 
southeastern Massachusetts and to 
generate and provide those 
resources that are essential to the 
economic, cultural and civic well- 
being of the community, region, 
and state. 

Bridgewater emphasizes teaching and life-long education within a framework of 
personal and professional ethics, and, in this process develops demonstrated critical 
thinking and conmumicaiion skills. Essential to the success of this mission is the 
maintenance of a campus life that nurtures individual suident development and 
entourages cultural diversity in a rapidly changing state, nation and world. 

Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. Marilyn W. Barry, Dean 
Graduate School 

Dr. Susan A. Holton 

Assistant to the President 

Dr. Jacquelyn Y. Madry-Taylor, Dean 
Undergraduate Studies 

Dr. Leo J. McGuirk, Chair 

High School, Middle School and Adult Education Department 

Dr. Terry Aime Vigil 

Director, Special Projects: Grants 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Jacquelyn Y. Madry-Taylor 

(508) 697-1218 
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BrookhTi, New \brk 11210 

Number of Schools/Colleges: 

Number of Students: 1 2,000 undergraduates 

4,000 graduates 
Teacher Education Students: 1480 undergraduates 

1250 graduates 

Geographic Area Sened b> 

Teacher Education Graduates: The greater New York City area with the largest 
concenLraLions in the borough of Brooklyn 

Mission: 

To provide the highest quality education to students of diverse ethnic religious and 
economic backgroimds. 



Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. Madeleine Grumet, Dean 

School of Education 

Dr. James Lovett, Associate Professor 

School of Education 

Dr. Karel Rose, Professor 
School of Education 

Contact Person: 
Dr. Karel Rose 

(718) 780-5218 
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Los Angeles. California 900!V2 
Number of Schools/Colleges: 6 
Number of Students: 21,000 

Teacher Education Suidenis: 13,500 undergraduates 

3,800 graduates 

Geographic Area Sened by 

Teacher Education Graduates: The greater metropolitan I.os Angeles area 

Mission: 

California State Univeisity. 
Los Angeles is an academic 
community that offers a 
comprehensive range of 
liberal and professional 
programs that prepare 
students for success in 
advanced study in theii 
careers and throughout their 
lives. The University is 
committed to free scliolarly 
inquin and to academic 
excellence in undergraduate, 
graduate, and other p{)stbaccahuu-eate and continuing education programs. This 
commitment underlies strong educational programs as well as research, scholarship, and 
creative and community sen ice activities designed for tlic needs of a uniquely diverse 
student body. The excellence of these programs derives from a highly qualified faculty and 
support staff. These individuals are the keystone of the institution. 

Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. Wayne Bishop, Professor 
Departmeiu of Mathematics and Computer Science 
School of Natural and Social Sciences 

Dr. Barbara Boyer, Associate Professor 
Department of Art 
School of Arts and Letters 

Dr. Donald Dewey, Dean 

School of Naunal and Social Sciences 
Dr. Andrea Maxie, Assistant Professor 
Division of Cin riculum and Insiriu tion 
School of Echicalion 

Dr. Alien Mori, Dean 

School of Education 

Dr. Bobby Patton, Dean 

School of Arts and Lcttci s 

Dr. Judith Washburn, Professor 
Division of Curriculum and Instruc tion 
School of Education 

Contact Person: 
Dr. Allen Mori 

(213) 343-4300 
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Dayton, Ohio 45469 

Number of Schools/Colleges: 5 

Number of Students: 6500 imdergraduiucs 

3500 graduates 
Teacher Education Students: 650 undergraduates 

1100 graduates 

Geographic Area Sen cd by 

Teacher Education Graduates: Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Indian a, Illinois, and 
Michigan 
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Mission: 

The University of Dayton, bv 
tradition, by legal charter, and by 
resolute intent, is a church-related 
institution of higher learning. A.s 
such, it seeks, in an environment 
of acaciemic freeciom, to foster 
principles and values consonant 
with (^.aiholicism and with the 
living traditions of the Society of 
Maiy. Operating in a pluralistic 
environment, it deliberately 
chooses the Christian world-view 
as its distinctive oi ienta.ion in 
earning out what it regards as 
four essential tasks: teaching, 
research, semng as a critic of 
society, and l endcring public seivice. 

The UniversiiN' of Dayton has as its primaiy task to teach — that is, to transmit the 
heritage of the past, to direct attention to the achievements of the present, and to alert 
students to the changes and challenges of the future. It regards teaching as more than the 
mere imparting of knowledge: it attempts to develop in its students the ability to integrate 
knowledge gained from a variety of disciplines into a meaningful and viable synthesis. 

The University of Dayton holds that there is harmony and unity between rationally 
discovered and dinnely revealed truths. .Accordingly, it commits its entire academic 
community to the jiursuit of such truths. It provides a milieu favorable to scholarlv 
research in all academic discipline's, while gi\'ing jirioritv to studies which deal with 
problems of a fundamentally human and Christian concern. It upholds the jDrinciples (»f 
responsible freedom of inquiiy, offers apjirojiriate assistance to its scholars, and endeavors 
to provide the proper meciia for the dissemination of their discov(!ries. 

Tlie University of Dayton exercises its role as critic of society by creating an environment 
in whicli faculty and students are free to evaluate strengths and weaknesses found in 
human institutions. While, as an organization, it remains jiolitically neutral, objective, and 
dispassionate, it encourages its members to judge foi- themselves iiow these institutions are 
performing their ])roper tasks; to expose deficiencies in their structure and ojieration: and 
to propose and actively jiromote improvemeius when these are deemed necessaiT. 

The I'niversity of Dayton recognizes its responsibilitx to support, with means 
ajipropriate to its purposes, the legitimate goals and aspirations of the civic conmumily and 
to cooperate with other agencies in striving to attain them. It assists in jDiomoting the 
iiuellectual and cultural enrichment of the communitv; also it strives to inspire persons 
with a sense of community and to encourage men and women of vision to participate 
cfTectively in the quest Ibr a more perfect human societv. 
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Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. John Geiger, Associate Dean 

Department of Teacher Education 

Dr. Ellis Joseph, Dean 

School of Education 

Dr. Thomas J, Lasley, Professor 

C.hair. Department of Teacher Education 

Dr. Thomas Matczynski, Professor 

Department of Educational Administration 

Dr. Paul Morman, Dean 

('ollege of Arts and Sciences 

Dr. Michael Payne, Director, CORE 

Associate Professor. Philosophy Department 

Dr. Mary Sudzina, Assistant Professor 

Department of Teacher Education 

Contact Person: 



Dr. Thomas J. Lasley 
(313) 229-3!U4 
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Newark, Delaware 19716 
Number of Schools/Colleges: 1 0 
Number of Siudems: 20,477 

Teacher Education Smdenis: 1299 undergraduates 

256 graduates 

Geographic Area Served by 

Teacher Education Graduates: Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maiyland 

Mission: 

The University stands for excellence in the 
education of its undergraduate and graduate students, 
in schohirship, and in semce to its state and to society. 
To accomplish its mission, the University maintains an : 
environment where creati\ity, critical thinking, free 
inqiiiiy, and respect for the \iews and values of others 
fioiu*ish, Uni\ersity governance is conducted in a spirit 
of openness and cooperative interaction among the 
trustees, administrators, faculty, staff, and students. 
The University strives to make all people feel welcome 
regardless of their cuhural, ethnic, or religious hackgroimds or of their race, color, age, 
gender, or sexual preference. Balance between the liberal arts and the technical and 
professionally-oriented disciplines and between imdergraduate and graduate education is a 
University goal. 

Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Nancy Brickhouse, Assistant Professor 
Department of Educational Development 

Dr. Heyward Brock, Associate Dean 

GoIIege of Arts and Science 

Dr. Frank B. Dilley, Chair 

Department of Philosophy 

Dr. Jack D.Ellis, Chair 

Department of Histoiy 

Dr. Frank Murray, Dean 

College of Education 

Dr. Harry Shipman, Professor 

Department of Physics and Astronomv 

Dr. Ivar Stakgold, Chair 

Department of Mathematical Sciences 

Dr. William B. Stanley, Chair 

Departn^ent of Educational Ocvclopmcni 

Elaine Stotko, Assistant Dean 

('ollege of Education 

Contact Person: 
Dr. Frank Murray 

(302)451^2311 ^ ^ 
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Tallahassee, Florida 32307 
Number of Schools/Colleges: 1 2 
Number of Sludcnts: 8,300 

Teacher Education Siudenus: 600 undergraduates 

150 graduates 

Geographic Area Seived by 
Teacher Education Graduates: Florida 

Mission: 

As The Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University projects its role for its second cenuiiy of 
service into the twenty-first ct niurs-, it must accept 
the emerging challenges of the State and the nation. 
The University will maximize its capabilities by 
developing competitive new prjDgrams while revising, 
redirecting, strengthening, and enhancing existing 
programs. Graduate study and research will 
continue to be among the priorities for the 
Universitv as it seeks to achieve the program balance 
and level of a comprehensive university. New 
master's level programs will be initiated in 
appropriate areas and doctoral level degree programs will be developed and initiated in 
selected areas of need where strong faculty and resource bases already exist. 

The Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University remains eommitted to the concept 
and practice of equal access and equal opportunity in post-secorid^iy education for all 
Florida citizens, h will continue to focus special attention on the cvJlucational needs ol' 
Blacks as well as the preservation of the cultural values associated wi^i Black culture. 

Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. William H. Castine, Chairperson 

Department of Secondaiy Education 

Dr. Melvin F. Gadson, Dean 

College of Education 

Dr. Thomas H. Jackson, Professor 

College of Education 

Dr. Ivy A* Mitchell, Associate Professor 

Department of Umguages and Literature 

Dr. Aubrey M. Perry, Dean 

(x)llege of Arts and Sciences 

Dr. Louis H. Pratt, Chairperson 

Department of Languages and Literature 

Dr. Betsey S. Whitman, Chairperson 

Department of Mathematics 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Betsey S. Whitman (leave of absence) 
Dr. O. Anderson, Chairperson 

Department of Mathematics 
(904) .599-359.5 
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Athens, Georgia S0602 
Number of Schools/Colleges: IS 
Number of Siudcnis: 28,000 
Teacher Education Students: 1,543 
Geographic Aica Seived by 
Teacher Education Graduates: Georgia 

Mission: 

The University of Georgia, a land-grant university, is 
tlie suite's oldest, most comprehensive, most diversified 
institution of higher education. Its constituencies are 
numerous, and the scope of its programs in graduate, 
professional, and undergi aduate education is the most 
extensive in the state. As Georgia's leading institution of 
liigher leai ning, the University has the following major 
purposes: 

■ To disseminate kn<n\iedge through teaching in the academic disciplines and fields of 
professional study that make universities distinctive; related to this purpose are 
programs and other opportunities for students' intellectual, professional, and 
person al dew lopme n t . 

■ To advance knowledge through resear:!i, scholarly inquiiy, and tlie creative arts; 
related to both teaching and research is the conserv ation and enhancement of the 
state's and the nation's intellectual, cultural, and en\iron mental heritage. 

■ To provide senice to the public through consultation, technical assistance, short- 
term instruction, training, and other opportunities for continued learning, growth, 
and development. 

To fulfill its multiple purposes and commitments. The University of Georgia defines its 
instructional, research, and public senice missions as broadly as possible, with an explicit 
connnitment to excellence in all of its missions. Since the quest for knowledge is universal, 
a global perspective is necessaiy to provide students with educational opportunities 
consistent with the international dimensions of their future careers and personal lives. 

Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. Alphonse Buccino, Dean 

College of Education 

Dr. Richard Bouldin, Head 

Department of Mathematics 

Dr. Alan Jaworski, Professor 
Botanv Department 

Dr. Joseph P. Riley, Professor 

Science Education 

Dr. Russell Russyeany, Director 

School of Teacher Education 

Dr. Deborah Tippcns, Aissistant Professor 
Science and Elementaiy Education 

Dr. Patricia Wilson, Associate Professor 

Mathematics Education 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Russell Russyeany 

(404) 342-1151 
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Washington, DC 20059 
Number of Schools/Colleges: 18 
Number of Students: 12,000 
Teacher Education Students: 102 undergraduates 

181 graduates 

Geographic Aiea Seived by 

Teacher Education Graduates: New York, California, the Caribbean, and the metropolitan 
area of Washington, D.G 



Mission: 

The mission of Howard 
University includes the 
provision of quality education 
for any student, but with 
emphasis upon the provision 
of educational opportunities 
for those students who may 
not othenvisc ha\c an 
opportunity to acquire an 
education of the type 
provided at Howard. Howard 
University has approximately 
12,000 students and over 
2,000 faculty. The student 
body represents over 90 
countries. 




Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Franklin Ampy, Associate Professor 

Department of Zoology* 

Dr. Dolores Dickerson, Associate Dean 
.Acting ('hairman. School of Education 

Dn Annette Dunzo, Associate P ofessor 
Department of Romance Languages 

Dr. John Rier, Professor 

Department of Cieology and (Geography 

Dr. Portia H. Shields, Associate Professor 
Education and 

Director, Office of Medical Education 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Portia H. Shields 
(202) 80(>-6281 
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Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 
Number of Schools/Colleges: 6 
Number of Students: 1 2,005 

Teacher Education Students: 1 ,6S9iuidergradu:nes 

543 graduates 

Geographic Area Seized b\' 

Teacher Education Graduates: Primarily Indiana and east-central Illinois 

Indiana State University / V-!'* ^ 

was established by ^ i * * : j 

legislative action in 1865 as 
a State X^rmal School "for 
the pu-paru.'on of teachers 
for tiie c(''"..inon schools of 
I dian« and began 
n- iiriculating students five 
years later. Its fii st 
baccalaureate dc^.*"'*s were 
awarded in lOOh anc its 
first master's (It'prees i 
1928, a year .;vrior to i 
being n'\;ncd a TeacVers 
(College. Over the ne:<t 
four dt<. 'dcs, the curriculum was greatly expanded to provide opportuniues for students in 
almost a'' .ields of teacher education, in a full range of disciplines in the arts and sciences, 
and in business, luirsing, technolog)*, health, and physical education. By 1965, the 
i.jsLK /Mon began offering a small number of doctoral programs in education, and ius name 
wa changed to Indiawa State University. ^ 

ISU's curriculum today includes a comprehensive array of undergraduate and master's 
degree programs in its College of Arts and Sciences and five professional schools, as well as 
doctoral degree programs in four areas of education, two areas of geography, four areas of 
life sciences, and clinical psychology'. The majority of the University's programs and 
coiuses are offered on its campus in Terre Haute, although many courses and several 
degree programs are offered at other sites throughoiu the State of Indiana. Ethnic and 
cultural diversity are important to the institution. While focusing its auention on the 
educational needs of students in the west-ceiural portion of the State and on minorities, 
ISU matriculates undergraduate and graduate students from all of the State's ninety-two 
counties, all of the nation's fifty states, and approximately seventy foreign countries. 

Thirty-eight percent of the University's baccalaureate degree recipients in 1989 
graduated in an arts and sciences discipline, biu nearly 18 percent of those indi\i(hials 
achieved teacher certification. The School of Education graduated just over 10 percent of 
the University's baccalaureate suidents. Of the remaining baccalaureate degree recipients 
in the University, 7.S percent achieved teacher certification. The fact that 21 .8 percent of 
the baccalaureate suidenis graduated with teacher certification would suggest that Indiana 
State University's normal school and teachers' college heritage are still verv much in 
evidence*. 
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Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. J, Stephen Hazlett, Dean 

School of Education 

Dr. Marvin A. Henry, Chair 

Department of Secondary- Education 

Dr. Gail M. Huffman, Associate Dean 

School of Education 

Dr. Robert Perrin, Professor 

EngUsh Department 

Dr. Joe Weixlmann, Associate Dean 

(College of Arts Sciences 

Contact Persons; 
Dr. Gail Huffman 

(812) 237-2895 

Dr. Joe Weixlmann 

(812) 237-2784 



College Park, Manland 20742 
Number of Schools/Colleges: 1 4 
Number of SludenLs: 35,000 

Teacher Education Students: 752 undergraduates 

1322 graduates 

Geographic Area Sen ed by 

Teacher Education (iraduaies: Maniand, Washington DC, X'irginia, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware 

Mission: 

The University of Maiyland at 
College Park is officially designated 
by the legislatiu e as the flagship of 
the University of Maniand Svstem. 
The mission places emphasis on 
research and graduate study, 
exemplan undergniduate 
education for talented students, 
and seivice to tiie state, nation and 
international community. 
Legislative intent is to provide 
facilities and resources comparable 
to those of the upper echelon of 
peer institutions. 

Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Richard Arends, Professor 
College of Education 

Dr. Linda Berg, Lecturer 

Departmeiu of Botany 

Dr. William Higgins, Associate Professor 
Department of Zoolog}' 

Dr. Dale Scannell, Dean 

College of Education 

Dr. Thomas Weible, Associate Dean 
College of Education 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Thomas Weible 

(301) 405-2336 
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Memphis, TcMincssee 38152 
Number of Schools/Colleges: 6 
Number of Siudems: 16,400 undergi acluaics 

4,100 graduates 
Teacher Education Suidcnts: 903 undergraduates 

859 graduates 

(ieographic Area Sened by 

Teacher Education Graduates: Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi 
Mission: 

From the opening ol' its doors in 1912 as a 
normal school ft)r »'.aming teachers to its 
present status as (.'le of Tennessee's 
comprehensive imi\ -^r^'iies, Memphis State 
University (MSU) has been thrust fonvard by 
the growth of Memphis and the Mid-South. 
A town oriented to a rm al economy and 
cuhure in 1900 grew into a large urban and 
commercial center by mid-centur\ , and the 
city's public institiuion of higher learning 
experienced comparable growth. Now a 
research university, NISU is located in the 
largest metropolitan area in Tennessee and 
the Mid-Soiuh, Its primaiT mission is to be a comprehensive university that provides an 
environment for iiuellectual, ciihural and ethical development through a wide range of 
programs. MSL* strives to achieve and maintain this mission as part of two major 
communities: the national and iiuernational academic community of scholars and 
students; and the state of Teiuiessee and the Mid-South, especially metropolitan Memphis. 
In both conmumities the L'nivei siiy strives for excellence and seeks to contribute 
substantially ro the quality of life of its various constituencies. 

Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Ronald W. Cleminson, Director 

('enter for Environ men taI/Energ^ Education 

Dr. George W. Etheridge, Director 

Graduate Studies 

Dr. Donald Franceschetti, Chair 

Department of Physics 

Dr. H. Graden Kirksey, Chair 
Department of ('hemisti-v 

Dr. W. Theodore Mealor Jr., Chair 

Department of (ieograpin 

Associate \'ice-Presideiu for Academic Programs and Plamiing 
Dr. James F. Payne, Chair 

Depart me lu of Biolog\ 
Contact Person: 

Dr. George W. Etheridge 

(901) 678-2352 

14j 
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Millcrsvillc. Pennsylvania 17551 
Number of Scho()ls/(A:)llegcs: S 
Number ofStudenis: 7.001 undeigraduaies 

790 graduates 
Teacher Education Students: 2,588 undergraduates 

506 graduates 

Geographic Area Sened by 

Teacher Education C»i aduates; vSouih central Pennsylvania 




Mission: 

Millersville Uni\ersiiy dedicates itself to 
fulfilling its priman mission of pro\iding excellent 
instructional programs confoi ming to the highest 
standards of u adiiional liberal arts education. 
The Univeisiiy is steadfastly committed to the 
proposition that a thorough, bi oad-based 
foundation in the arti; and sciences is a necessary 
condition for the development of the whole 
person. It resolutely embiaces the conviction that 
its degree programs nuisi maintain asuong liberal 
arts component while pieparing students to 
engage in pioductive and meaningful lives. 

Millersville University resolves to provide a 
comprehensive range of meritorius baccalaureate 
programs to all quaHied students at the lowest 
reasonable cost to (Commonwealth residents. It 
will strive to ofTei programs consistent with 
student aspirations, faculty wisdom and expertise, 
and the requirements of a complex industrial 
world, h will offer graduate and associate degree pr^)grams in those fields where there is 
both need and coi l esponding institutional strength. Thiough all of its programs. 
Millersville University will provide students with oppoi tunities for academic, personal, 
social, and cultural giowth esseiuial to the development of an educated and productive 
person. 

While Millersville l*niversit\- recogni/es excellence in teaching and the cultivation ol 
minds as its reason for being, the Universit\ also accepts its responsibility to pro\ide 
opportunities for research, artistic an^^l scholarly eflort. and othei ( leative endeavois in a 
maimer consistent with its primai-\ mission as a teaching institution. Additionally, the 
I'niversity ac ( cpts its l esponsibility to sene society by acting as a resoiu ce for businesses 
and agencies. 

Toward these ends, the Millei sville l'ni\ersity conununitv pledges itself to acade nic 
freedom and to the nui turingof an enviromnent designed to stimulate imagination and 
ciniosity, en coinage unfettered discourse, tolerate divergent and < omroversial opinion, 
enhance multicultin al awareness and undeistanding. and fostet mutual respect and 
cooperation among its members. 

The Millersville University community acknowledges that Uie realization of the ideals set 
forth in this Mission requires the connnitment of a large and diverse giouj) of people who. 
in spite of differing academic specialities, interests and styles, aie of a common mind 
concerning the importance and value of a libeiating education, The Universii\ conuniuiitN 
afllrms that it is the process of learning and the intellectual and moral maturation 
accompanying it that are to b(» valued and pursued. 
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Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Rosario Caminero, Assistant Professor 

Foivign Languages 

Dr. Sam Casselberry, Chair 

Sociology' and Anlhropolog\' 

Dr. Christopher Dahl, Dean 

Human iiics and Social Sciences 

Dr. Linda Clark-Newman, Professor 
Hisioiy 

Dr. Cynthia Dilgard, Chair 

English 

Dr. Sam Ha, Professor 
Bi()log\ 

Dr. Pat Hill, Assistant Professor 
ChcMiiisiiT 

Dr. Albert Hoffman, Dean 

Science and Mathematics 

Dr. Keith Lauderbach, Associate Professor 
Indusin and Technology 

Dr. Nancy Smith, Dean 

School of Education 

Dr. Barbara Stengel, Assistant Professor 
Educational Foundations 

Contact Person: 



Dr. Barbara Stengel 
(717) 872-.S780 
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Albuquerque, Xew Mexico 87131 
Number of Schools/Colleges: 11 
Number of Siudenis: 28,600 
Teacher Education Students: 315 undergi aduatcs 

430 graduates 

Geographic Area Seired by 
Teacher Education Graduates: New Mexico 

Mission: 

UNM is the largest and most comprehensive 
higher education institution in New Mexico. 
Twenty-three years older than the state itself, the 
University has grown from an original enrollment 
of 75 to more than 28,600 students on five 
campuses- 

UNM offers the broadest range of programs in 
New Mexico with nfore than 4,000 courses and 125 
degrees and nationally recogni^.ed programs in 
Latin American studies, anthropolog)", biolog)', 
laser optics, environmental studies and 
photography. 

Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. David Colton, Professor 

College of Education 

Dr. David Darling, Professor 

College of Education 

Dr. Nancy Gonzales, Professor 

Department of Mathematics and Statistics 
Dr. Richard Griego, Dean 
Graduate OfTice 

Dr. Dick Metzler, Professor 

Department of Mathematics and Siaiisiics 

Dr. Phyllis Metzler, Coordinator for Mathematics 

Albuquerque Public Schools 

Dr. Hobson Wildenthal, Dean 

Cx)llege of Arts and Sciences 

Contact Person: 
Dr. Dick Metzler 

(505) 277-4147 
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Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27599-3500 
Number of Schools/ Colleges: 1 3 
Number of Studenis: 22,447 
Teacher Education Students: 419 undergraduates 

77 graduates 

Geographic --Viea Sened by 
Teacher Education Graduates: Soiuh and the 
Southeastern portion of the United States. 

Mission: 

The University has been built by the people of 
the State and has existed for two centuries as the 
nation's first state university. Through its excellent 
undergraduate programs, it has provided higher 
education to ten generations of students, many of 
whom have become leaders of the State and the 
nation. Since the nineteenth centuiy. it has 
ofTered distinguished graduate aiul professional 
programs. 

The University of North Carolina at C-hapel Hill 
is a research tmiversity. FundamentJil to this 
designation is a faculty actively involved in research, scholarship, and creative work, whose 
teaching is transformed by discoveiy and whose senice is informed by current knowledge. 

The mission of the University is to seire all the people of the State, and indeed the 
nation, as a center for scholarship and creative endeavor. The University exists to expand 
the body of knowledge: to teach students at all levels in an environment of research, free 
inquiiy, and personal responsibility: to improve the condition of human life through 
senice and publication: and to enrich our cultiu e. 

Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. Gillian Cell, Dean 

College of Arts and Sciences 

Dr. Darryl Gless, Associate Dean 
C^eneral College 

Dr. Donald Stedman, Dean 

Teacher Educaation 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Donald Stedman 

(919) 966-7000 




Greeley, Colorado 80639 
Number ol" Schools/Colleges: 5 
Number of Siudcnis: 9,645 

Teacher Education Students: 1 ,500 imdergraduates 

1 ,000 graduates 

Geographic Area Sened b> 

Teacher Education Graduates: Arizona, California, ('t)U)radt), Idaho, Kiinsas, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming 

Mission: 

Now in its second ccntuiy of 
senice to the state, region, and 
nation, the University of 
Northern C'olorado has grown 
from its beginning as the slate 
normal school into a maturing, 
multipurpose univei sity whose 
primaiT mission is to prcnide 
high-quality instruction while 
developing research and 
earning out public senice. 

Founded in 1889, UNC 
maintains its traditional rt)le as 
a national leader in the field of 
teacher education and offers 
more than 100 degree programs through five undergraduate colleges and the graduate 
school. The colleges are Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Health and Human 
Sciences, and Performing and \'isual Arts. 

As il prepares to enter the twenty-first centun , UNC has established a reputation for 
excellent programs, diversity, and a highly prized balance of the personal contact with 
students typically found at small, private universities and the broad range of cultural, social, 
and intellectual opportunities found at major state universities. UNC's programs in 
teacher education have consistently ranked among the top ten in tnc United States over 
the past sixty years. 

Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Bruce W. Broderius, Director 

Division of Elementan*, Middle School, Early C^hildhood 

Dr. Carolyn A. Cody, Associate Dean 
College of Health and Human Scienc es 

Dr. Gene E. Hall, Dean 

College of Education 

Dr. Roger A. Kovar, Dean 

Cx)llegc of ArLs and Sciences 

Dr. Lynn A. Sandstedt, Chair 

Department of Hispanic Studies 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Carolyn A. Cody ^ 
351-1726 1 
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Stockton, C^alirornia 9521 1 
Number of Schools/C^ollcges: 1 1 
Number of Students: 5,457 

Teacher Education Students: 180 luulergraduates 

120 giaduates 

Geographic Area Scr\ed by 

Teacher Education (Graduates: California 




JT 



Mission: 

The Univei siiy of the Pacific aspii es to be 
a model of excellence for the private 
comprehensive university in the Western 
United States. In the range of its academic 
programs and its commitment to the best 
traditions of leaching and scliolarship, the 
Universitv will ena])le students of diverse 
backgrounds to assume responsible 
leadership in the 21st centuiy. By integrating I 
the values of liberal education with 
professional studies and a love of learning 
with conunitted senice to others, students 
grow intellectually, ethically, and socially. 

The Universitv's si/e and attractive campus 
is well suited to its goals: large enough for 
academic choice and small enough for 
individual mentoring. As a comprehensive 
institution, the University offers a unique 

constellation of qualitv programs in arts and sciences, business, dentistry, education, 
engineering, iiuernational studies, law, music, and pharmacy. Through jointly sponsored 
programs, includiiig a coherent general education sequence, the college and schools of the 
Universitv contribute to the iiuellectual life of the campus while maintaining the integrity 
of their disciplinaiT majors. The balance of faculty and students ensures collaborative and 
interactive education in which studeiUs are encouraged to think imaginatively and 
critically. 

/Vs active pai ticipants in a comnumitv of learners, the faculty, students, and siafi" expand 
the process of education to the campus and the local region. As teachei scholars, the 
facultv are engaged in discovering and sharing knowledge, and they are < ommitted to a 
svnthesis of the liberal arts and piofessional education. Since the studei.ts live in an 
incieasingh- pluralistic society, the University {iromoted an understanding ofgender, 
nuilticultural, and global perspectives thi ough its couises, scholarly activities, and campus 
life as well as b\ attracting and retaining faculty, students, and staff who represent cultural, 
ethnic, and generational diversity. In that the education of citizens extends beyond the 
classroom, studeius participate in a broad spectrum of co-cun icular activities in ai eas such 
as resideiuial life, studeiu goveriuneiu, communitv seivice, work experience, and sports. 

As the oldest charteied institution in California, the Un i\ersity has presened a 
pioneei ing spii it through a histon* oi iiuiovative high(M- education. The University is 
eiu iched bv the cultural diversity of Stockton, the natural beauty of the Sien a mouiuains, 
the historical sites of the Moiherlode, the state capitol in Sacrameiuo, and the proximity of 
llie cosmopolitan San Fi ancisco Bay Aiea. The University is conunitted to the (-eiural 
Vallev of (California — to seive as a cultural resource, to assist in economic development, 
and to enhance the quality of life of this region. 
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In fulfilling this vision, the University of the Pacific seeks to offer an luicommon 
education. 

Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. Robert Benedetti, Dean 

(College of the Pacific 

Dr, Robert Cox, Professor 

EngUsh 

Dr. Fay B. Haisley, Dean 

School of Education 

Dr. Margaret A. Langer, Professor and Chairperson 

Curriculum and Instruciion 

Dr. Eugene Pearson, Professor 

Ge<.)log\ 

Dr. Andres Rodriguez, Professor 

Physics 

Contact Person: 
Dr. Fay B. Haisley 

(209) 946-2680 
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Pembroke, North Carolina 28372 

Number of Schools/ Colleges: 16 Deparmicius 

Number of Students: 2J12 undergraduates 

369 graduates 
Teacher Education Students: 703 undergraduates 

284 graduates 

Geographic Area Scn ed by 

Teacher Education Graduates: Southeastern North Carolina 




Mission: 

Pembroke State University, 
as a constituent institiuion of 
The University of North 
C>arolina, is committed to 
academic excellence in a 
balanced program of 
teaching, research and 
scn ice. Student engagement 
witli a faculty dedicated to 
sound, vigorous teaching and 
to dynamic contribiuions in 
their academic disciplines 
enables Pembroke State 
University graduates to 
perform with distinction 
within and beyond the region. 

Founded in 1887 as an institution for the educadon of American Indians, Pembroke 
State University will continue to affirm the unique strength of its culturally diverse student 
body, community and region. The iraeraction within and among these groups fosters 
social consciousness and sensitivity to the rights and views of others, encouraging 
appreciation of different cultures in a global perspective. 

Through education as a lifelong experience, the University is committed to enhancing 
and enriching the intellectual, economic, social, cultural and political life of the region. 

In support of this mission, Pembroke State University is committed: 

L To maintain an em ironment of free inquin in which a dvnamic faculty enjoys 
teaching and research and in which students learn and experience growth. 

2. To ensure quality academic programs and learning opportunities for the liberal arts, 
in preparation for diverse professions, and for service to the region. 

3. To encourage and support meaningful faculty research and development. 

4. To recruit and retain students capable of achieving academic and professional 
success and of enriching the intellectual, cultin al and social community of the 
University. 

o. To provide and support extra-curricular and student life activities and facilities 
designed to enrich the educational experience of residential and commuter 
students, enhance the image of the University, and serve the region. 

6. To provide ways by which the life of the region c<mi benefit tlK- educational 
experience of the University and be enhanced by the L iuversity. 

7. To instill in Pembroke State University students a continuing appreciation for diverse 
cultures and an active concern for the well-being ot*otliers. 

8. To reflect a conunilment to academic and scholarly excellence, to the University's 
rich heritage, and to enhancement of the immediate and larger region. 
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Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Paul Wright Killian, Chairman 

Dcpariniein of Psychology" 

Dr. Gerald D. Maynor, Professor 

Depurtniein of Educaiion 

Dr. Gilbert Sampson, Chairman 

Department of Mathematics and Computer Science 
Dr. Kathryn Sullivan, Director 

Teacher Education 

Mr. Paul Van Zandt, Chairman 

Department of .Ajl 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Kathryn Sullivan 
(919) .521-4214 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 
Number of Schools/C^ol leges: 1 3 
Number of Sludenls: 20 undergraduates 

67 graduates 
Teacher Education Students: 125 
Geographic Area Sened by 

Teacher Education Graduates: The Northeast corridor between Boston and Washington. 
DC is seiTed by graduates and a broader national region is sened by undergraduates 

Mission; 

The location of the 
Graduate School of 
Education in a major 
metropolitan region 
enables oiu- faculty and 
students to addi ess 
problems in urban 
education — issues <,( 
equity and diversity, 
educational opportunity 
and educational 
excellence, and the 
management of complex 
organizations- The School 
engages in a continuous exchange of knowledge and expertise with the surrounding 
community. We encourage collaborative partnerships with school districts, individual 
schools and school teachers, with day care centers, unions, and corporations. 

At the Graduate School of Education we emphasi/.e praxis, the joining of theon and 
action in ways that allow us to be scholars, policy makers, and practitioners. We reject the 
traditional dichotomy between iheoiy and practice; as part of a great research universitv, 
we hold rigorous scholarship in high regard, but we believe ihat the pui posc- of scholai lv 
endeavors is to inform debate about education and to improve educational policv and 
practice. Nhich of the woi k ai the- c;raduaie School of Education is interdisciplinaiv Our 
cducational psychologists work with liisiorians, our linguists wiili reading and writing 
experts. Both the Institute for Research on Higher Education and I.iteiac v Researcii 
Center bring together scholars from many different disciplines. Education faculiv teach 
students from othei schools within the univcisity — Arts and Sciences, Wharton, Nursing, 
Social Work. These links represent one of our gi eatesi strengths. TIu-n allow us to mei ge 
our commitments to iheoiy and practice and lo de\elop pi oblcm-solving approaches tliat 
recognize the complexities of the educaiional process. 

The challenges education faces today are both uplifting and daunting. Noneilielcss, the 
concentration of talent and energ)- within oui" school and the an ay of resources provided 
by the univ ersity and the community offer us a promising means of addressing these 
challenges. Penn's (;raduaie School ol Edticalion is an einironmeni chaiged with die 
cxcitemeni of sustained inquin and engagement 
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Project 30 Team Members: 

Br, Jonathon Baron, Professor 
PsN'choIog) 

Dr. Marilyn Cochran-Smith, Assistant Professor 

Educaiion 
Dr. Herman Gluck, Professor 

Maihcmaiics 
Dr. James M. Larkin, Adjunct Associate Professor 

Educaiion 
Dr. Walter Licht, Associate Professor 

Histon- 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Maril)!! Cochran-Smith 

(215) 898-737S 
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Sail Antonio. Texas 78284-0400 
Number of Schools/Colleges: 2 
Number of Students: 2,900 undergraduates 

800 graduates 
Teacher Education Students: 300 undergraduates 

0 graduates 

Geographic Area Seired by 

Teacher Education (;raduates: San Antonio. Houston, Dallas, EI Paso 

Mission: 

St. Man 's L'niversitv 
provides a Catholic 
educational experience 
which phices academic 
excellei>cc as its top priority. 
It integrates a strong liberal 
arts program with 
professional preparation 
and ethical commitmem. It 
phices quality teaching as its 
first priority and its faculty 
endeavor to develop within 
their students a broad range 
of academic knowledge and 
skills, professional training, 
and a matiue. sensitive and 
moral conscience. 

The University seeks to respond to the changing needs of its saidents and our»society 
and to create effective and participative structures and modes of education that foster 
excellence in education. It seeks to develop among faculty, administration, stafTand 
students a sense of Christian Comnumity; and then to reach out in ser\ice to the 
communities of San Antonio, the Soiuhwesl, our nation and our woild through the 
spiritual, intellectual, professional, and moral leadership of all its members.- St. Man's 
strives to contrihiue to rhe lu'geni task of extending justice, freedom, and dignitv to all 
people. 

Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Gerard Dizinno, Coordinator 

Outcomes Assessment 

Dr. Melba Hutsell, Chair 

Department of Education 
Dn Charles Miller, S.M., Dean 

Ihimaniiies and Social Sciences 
Dr. Nancy Newton, Director 

Student Teaching, Department of Education 
Dr. Patricia Owen, Director 

(^linital Piogram, Department of Psycholog^ 

Dn Gerald Pratt, Certification Officer 

Department of Education 

1 52 
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Brother Peter Pontolillo. S,M., Superintendent 

San Amonio Archdiocc san Catholic Schools 

Dr. Ann SemeU SSND, Chair 

Department o( Englisli and Conununicaiions 

Contact Person: 
Dr. Ann Semel 

(512) 4:^(>3U)7 
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San Diego. California 92812 
Number of Sclu x) Is/ Colleges: 7 
Number of Sludeius: 35.000 
Teacher Education Sludcius: 800 
Geographic Area Seived by 

Teacher Kducaiioii Graduates: Southern Caliibruia 

Mission: 

The largest of the twenty 
universities composing the 
(California State University 
system, San Diego Stale 
l.'nivei sity has over 33,000 
students and 2.000 faculty 
members (1200 full-time). 
In short. San Diego State is a 
major regional iiiiivei sitv. 
Its seven colleges presently 
oH'er seventy-five bachelor's 
degrees, fifty-five master's 
degrees, and six joint 
doctorates. Through its 
pi'ograms in the ai ts and 
sciences the L'niversitv 
aspii es to have students understand themselves and their cukural, phvsical, social, and 
institutional world. The I'u'vcrsity's professional programs, both undergraduate and 
graduate, prepare students fiir the proficient and successful practice of a profession. SDSU 
has the largest College of Kd .^cation in the State of California. Although there is no 
undergiaduate education p rram, approximately 800 students per year enroll in the fifth- 
year basic teacher educaiioi^ piogram. 

Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Nicholas A. Branca, Professor 
Mathematics 

Dr. Rafaela Santa Cruz, Associate Professor 

School ol Teachei Kducation 
Dr. Ann I. Morey, Dean 

College of Kducation 

Dr, Donald R. Short, Dean 

('ollege of Sciences 

Dr. Francis N. Stites, Professor 

Hisior\ 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Francis N. Stites 

(619) 594-()3o5 
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Santa Clara. California 95053 

Number of Schools/ Colleges: 4 

Number of Students: 3,700 undergraduates 

4,000 graduates 
Teacher Education Students: 1 00 imdergraduatcs 

50 graduates 

C»eographic Area seized by 

Teacher Education Graduates: California, especially the Bay area 
Nfission: 

viaiua ('lara I'niversity (SC^U) ^\as begun by the 
FrarK^rans who founded Mission Santa Clara in 1777 
and ( ()VHhuied by the Jesuits who opened the College 
in 1851- i^ie Universit) declares its purpose to be the 
education ol the human person within the (>atholic and 
Jesuit tradition. 

Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Rosemarie Beebe, University Director 

Multidisciplinan' Studies Pre-Teaching Program 

Dr. Alma Garcia, University Director 

Multidisciplinan' Studies Pre-Teaching Program 

Dr. Dong Hau, Program Coordinator 
Refugee children 

Indochinese Cin riculum Specialist 

Dr. Joyce E. King, Director 

Teacher Flducation Program 

Dr. Gloria Ladson-Billings, Acting Director 

Assistant Director of Teacher Education 

Dr. Carol Rossi, Assistant Director 
Teaching and Learning Center 

Dr. Jo Ann Vasquez, Dean 

Division of Coiniseling Psychology- and Education 
Contact Person: 
Dr. Joyce E. King 

(40S) 554-4434 
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New Orleans, Louisiana 70216 
Number of Schools/ Colleges: 5 
Number of Students: 4,200 

Teacher Education Students: 350 unde/graduates, graduates? 
(ieographic Area Sen ed by 
Teacher Education Graduates: 
Southeast Louisiana 

Mission: 

Southern I'niversity at 
New Orleans is a small, 
public, historically black 
univeristy (HBCU) located in 
New Orleans. Louisiana. 

The mission ofSL'NO is to 
create and maintain an 
environment conducive to 
learning and gi owth, to 
promote the upward mobility 
to all people by preparing 
tliem to enter4nto new as well 
as traditional careers, and to 
equip them tc) function 
optimally in the mainstream 
of American Society, 

T.ie Universitv embraces six basic objectives: (1 ) to afford to the citizeniy of the 
(Greater New Orleans Metropolitan Area increiised opportunities for higher learning; (2) 
to provide instruction for the working adult populace of the area who seek to continue 
their education in the e\enings or on the weekend; (3) to train individuals for positions in 
business, education, indusuy, and government; (4) to prepare students for graduate work 
or advance study; (5) to instruct at the graduate level for the awarding of advanced 
degrees, and (6) to provide opportimiiies for personal development, self-understanding, 
and an enhanced self-image. 




Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. Mack Felton, Chair 

Department of Biolog\ 

Dr. Sandra Hollis, Chair 

Depanmenl of Fine Arts and Philosophv 

Dr. John Jones, Curriculum Specialist 

Social Studies 
Dr. Louise Kaltenbaugh, Coordinator 

Alternative Certification Pr{)gram 
C'ollege of Education 

Dr. Viola King, Dean 

Evening and Weekend College 

Dr. Ding Kuo, Dean 

C'.ollege ol Ai is iuul S(k ii\l Sci<'n(<*s 
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Dr. Richard Majeste, Dean 
College of Science 

Dr. Linda Stelly, Associate Superintendent of Schools 

Orleans Parish System 

Dr. Harold Weaver, Dean 

College of Education 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Loiiise Kaltenbaugh 

(504) 286-5351 
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Buffalo, New \x>rk 14260 

Kumber of School s/C^ollcgcs: 1 5 

Number of Siudcius: 27,000 

Teacher Education Siudcms: 75 undergraduates 



1 100 graduates 



Geographic /\j'ea Sen ed by 

Teacher Education Graduates: Western New York 




Mission: 



The State Univerrsity of New York at Buffalo is the largest and most comprehensive 
university center in the State University of New York System. Its foctis is on research, 
teaching and public seivice. Its research mission is supported by more than fifty centers 
and institutes. Its teaching mission is supponed by fifteen divisions, including 
Architecture and Planning, Education, Engineering, Law, Infonnation and Libraiy 
Studies, Management, Social Work, five schools in the health sciences, and three arts 
and sciences faculties. Committed to keeping an appropriate balance between its 
research and educational missions, the university has established a new Undergraduate 
College with a mandate to "reafTirm the centrality of liberal education" in the 
university's undergraduate programs. This College has designed an ambitious new- 
general education program which includes attention to many of the Project SO goals. 
Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Stephen I. Browi, Professor 
Education Organization, Administration and Policv 

Dr. D. Allan Cadenhead, Professor 

Chemistiy 
Dr. Catherine Combleth, Professor 

Learning and Instruction 
Dr. Clyde F. Herreid, Distinguished Teaching Professor 

Biological Sciences 
Dr. Ruth Meyerowitz, Assistant Professor 

American Studies 

Dr. Orvillc T. Murphy, Professor 

Hisioiy 

Dr. Robert S. Newman, Associate Professor 



English 
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Kingsvillc, Tcxa^ 78363 
Number of Schools/Cx)llcgcs: 6 
Number of Suidems: 5.872 

Teacher Education Siudenis: 1 ,083 undergraduates 

460 graduates 

Geogi aphic Area Sen cd by 

Teacher Education (Graduates: Soiuli Texas area; an area south of San Antonio to 
Brownsville, and on a line west lo Uvalde and east to Houston 

Mission: 

Texas A&rl University is the 

most comprehensive and only 

predominaniK residential 

university' in South Texas, h 

oilers a large invenioiy of 

academic programs at the 

bachelor s and master's levels 

and a doctorate in bilingual 

education. Its programs in 

engineering, agi icultiue, home 

economics, and adult education 

are unique to ilie region. The 

John K. (Conner Museiun. 

Kleberg Hall of Natural HistoiT. 

Caesar KJeberg Wildlife 
Research Insiiuue, and the 
C-iirus Research C Center 
illustrate imique institutional resoiuces. 

Texas A&:I Universitv is dedicated to sen ing an ethnically and culturally diverse student 
population consistent with its location in Soiuh Texas. The University seeks to enhance its 
position of educational leadership in South Texas b\ offering programs that attract 
students from thi oughoui the state and nation, as well as a significant number of 
international students, 

Texas A^-I University is committed to providing high quality educational opportunities 
to all students who demonstrate the potential to benefit from its programs. The University 
curricula are designed to piovide all students with a l)asic groimding in the arts and 
sciences. Admission standards balance the UniversitUs commitment to open access and 
rigorous performance standards for successiul program completion . 

The first commitment of Texas A^l-I is high-quality leaching. The University encourages 
research to complement the instmctional programs, foster intellecuial growth of the 
faculiv, provide a ioundaiion ibr its graduate programs, and to meet the research-related 
needs oi the region. The l'ni\ersity*s conmumit\ senice efforts are ])rincii)ally directed 
toward the technical, developmental, and training needs of agriculunc. business, indusiiy, 
and education. A major efiort is devoted U) providing life-long learning opportunities to 
residents of all ages and to sciving as a cultural center for (he l egion. 

Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. Armando Arias, Dean 
Cx>llege o( Arts and S( ien( cs 

Dr. Doris Clatanoff, Professor 

Department of Language and I^iteratuu 
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Dr. Grace Hopkins, Dean 
College of Education 

Dr. Manuel Salinas, Chairperson 

Department of Education 

Dr. Mark Walsh, Director 

Continuing Education 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Grace Hopkins 
(512) 595-2802 
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College Station, Texas 77843 
Ntimber of Schools/ Colleges: 1 0 
iNumber of Students: 38,478 

Teacher Education Students: 1250 undergraduates 

617 graduates 

Cieographic Area Sened by 
Teacher Education Graduates: Texas 



Mission: 

Texas A&M Univeristy is a public institution 
dedicated to the development and 
dissemination of kno\vledge in many and 
diversified academic and professional fields. 
The University is committed to assist students 
in their search for knowledge, to help them 
understand themselves and their cultural and 
physical environments, and to develop in 
them the wisdom and skills needed to assume 
responsibility in a democratic society. The 
University assumes as its historic trust the 
maintenance and enhancement of an 
intellectual environment that encourages the 
development and expansion of the human 
mind and spirit. WTiile continuing to fulfil its 
mission as a Land-Grant/Sea-Grant/Space- 
Grant institution, the University is evolving 
and expanding its role to meet the changing 
needs of state, national, and international 
commimities. The University aspires to 
preeeminence in teaching, research, and 
semce. 




Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. Jane Stallings, Dean 

College of Education 

Dr. Sylvia Grider, Associate Professor 
Anthropolog}' Department 

Dr. Paul A. Parrish, Associate Dean 

College of Liberal Arts 
Dr. William Perry, Associate Provost and Dean of Faculties 

College of Science 

Dr. WiUiam H. Peters, Head 

Department of Education Curriculum and Instruction 

Dr. Donna Wiseman, Associate Professor 
Department of Education 

Contact Person: 

Dr. Paul A. Parrish 
(409) 84.=>8509 1 R O 
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EI Paso, Texas 79968-0569 
Number of SchooIs/C-ollcgcs: 7 
Number of Students: 17,000 

Teacher Education Students: 2,000 undergraduates 

630 graduates 

Geographic Area Sencd by 

Teacher Education (Waduates: Far West Texas and 
Southern New Mexico 

Mission: 

To provide quality higher echication to the 
citizens of EI Paso and the Far West Texas region, to 
prepare iheiii to function effectively in socictv, and 
to contribute to the quality of life of this community 
and region. 

Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Bill Cornell, Assistant Dean 
('ollege of Science 

Dr. Jorge Descamps, Associate Professor 
(x)llege of Education 

Dr. Jon Engelhardt, Dean 

C>oIlcge of Education 

Dr. Charles Fensch, Chair 

Department of Art 
Dr. Carl Jackson, Dean 

C>oIlege of Liberal Arts 

Mr. Steve Lacy» Assistant Superintendent 
^sleia Independent School District 
Contact Person: 

Dr. Jon M. Engelhardt 

(915) 747-5372 
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Nashville, Toiiiicsseo 37203 
Number of Schools/C^ol leges: 10 
Number of Siudcms: 9,000 
Teacher Educaiion Suidenis: 254 
Geographic Area Sened by 

Teacher Educaiion Graduates: Soaiheasi. National, 
Intcrnaiional 

Mission: 

\'anderbili*s mission is to sone as a 
comprehensive research universiiv. Ii is an 
independent, medium-sized university ofi'ering a 
wide rang<- of imdergraduate and 
graduate/ professional programs through its ten 
colleges and schools. Admission is selective, and 
there is a hea\y research emphasis in the programs 
and activities of the instiiuuon. The University has a 
faculty of almost 1,400 full-time members and enrolls 
approximately 9.000 undergraduate and 
posUxiccalaureate students from throughout the 
Southeast, as ^vell as from a munber of areas inside 
and outside the United Slates. George Peabody 
College was an independent institution until it merged with Vanderbilt in 1979 to become 
Vanderbilt's school of education and human development. Peabodv combines a long 
tradition of teacher eduction with a strong focus on research in education and human 
development- 
Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Elizabeth Goldman, Associate Professor 
Mathematics Education 

Dr. Joseph Hamilton, Professor 

l.andon (iarland Professor of Pin sics 

Dr. Wendell Holladay, Professor 

Physics 

Dr. Mehin Joesten, Professor 

Ghemistiy 

Dr. Robert Sherwood, Chair 

Departmeni of Teaching and Learning and 

Associate Professor of Education 
Dr. Horace Williams, Professor 

Mathematics and Compmer Science 
Contact Person: 

Dr. Elizabeth Goldman 

(()15) 322-8261 




IP. 
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Poughkccpsic, New York 1 260 1 -69 1 8 
Number of Schools/ (Colleges: 4 divisions 
Number of Studenis: 2300 
Teacher Education Smdems: 25 undcrgniduaies 

0 graduates 

Geographic Area Sen ed bv 

Tcaclicr Education Graduates: National 




Mission: 

\assar College is a highly selective, 
four-year liberal arts college that 
cncoin ages independence, 
creaii\iiy, and collaboration among 
its faculty. There is no separate 
major in Education. Students who 
wish to become teachei s major in 
an academic discipline and then 
lake a series of courses and field 
experiences in teacher education. 
Each year the progi am graduates 
aboiu 35 students with state 
cerufi cation. 



Project 30 Team Members: ^^K^^^^^m 
Dr. Marianne H. Begemann, Assistant Professor 
Cheniisliy Department 

Dr. Harvey K- Flad, Chairman 

Department of (ieography and Geolog)- 

Dr. Co Iton Johnson, Dean 

Dean of Studies 

Dr. Thomas McGIinchey, Writing Director 
Student Support Senices 

Dr. Thomas F. McHugh, Chair 

Department of Education 

Dr. Robert B. Suter, Associate Professor 
Biolog}- Department 

Conu jt Person: 

Dr. Thomas F. McHugh 

(914) 437-7360 
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Ogdcn,Uiah 84408-1204 
Number of Schools/Colleges: 7 
Number of Siudcms: 13.000 
Teacher Education Siudenis: 800 undergraduates 

200 graduates 

Cieographic .-Vrea Sen ed by 
Teacher Education Graduates: Utah 

Mission: 

Weber State College provides learning 
opportunities appropriate to a compieliensive 
institiuion of higher education, welcoming 
learners fiom all regions and nations. The 
chief mission of the ('ollege is to meet the 
educational needs of Utah through roles 
assigned by the State Bt)ard of Regents in the 
Uberal arts and sciences and a variety of 
vocations and professions, PrimariK 
committed to quality undergraduate 
education, the CioUege's selection of degree 
programs includes some adviince professional 
preparation. 

Students are admitted on the basis of 
demonstrated competence in skills that assure 
a reasonable chance of success in l)(>th college 
and career. Curricula emphasize further 
development of such skills, together with 
acquisition of knowledge and development of 
character. Eligibility for degrees inquires 
meeting established standards of competence 
through outcomes assessment. 

Instructional piograms are designed to prepare students for immediate employment or 
further study, at the same time equipping them through liberal education for lifelong 
learning in a changing world. The process of learning is emphasized, as well as acquisition 
of knowle^lge. Organized around traditional disciplines, the College also provides 
opportunities for faculty and students to transcend disciplinaiT boimdaries. Kxtensi\e 
personal contact between faculty and students creates an enriched learning en\ironmeni 
both in and out of the classroom. 

Weber Stale responds to the changing Utah enviromiient through publi< semce 
activities, as well as through conventional and innovative instruction. In order to insure tlu^ 
vitality needed for efreclivc^ teaching and seiTice. faculty engage in scholarship, reseaidi. 
artistic expression, and other professional pursuits, The College selves as a cultui al cenier 
for its region and seeks to b(^ a leadei" in addressing the paiticular needs of its students, 
stimulating community economic development, and improving public education. 

Project 30 Team Members: 
Dr. Helen James, Professor 

Department of (Chemist it 

Dr. Richard Jones, Professor and Dean 

School ol Education 
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Dr. Candadai Seshachari, Professor and Chair 
DcpiiniiKMU oi' Knglish 

Dr. John Ulibarri, Director 

Fcdcnil Programs Tor ihc Ogdcn School District 

Dr. Richard Sadler, Dean 

School oi" Social Sciences and 
Professor of Histoiy 
Contact Person: 

Dr. Richard Sadler 

(8()])(V2(>62.T2 
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Rock Hill, South Carolina 29733 
Number of Schools: 4 
Number of Siudcnis: r),388 

Teacher Education Students: 750 undergraduates 



(ieographic Area Senecl by 

Teacher Education (Graduates: South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Georgia and X'irginia 

Mission: 

The college is strongly comniiited to supporting the 
academic excellence which is its goal. This is 
accomplishea through competitive student admissions; 
active fos cring of faculty growth and vitality; on-going 
curriculum examination and development; and 
providing; a conduc ive learning environment through 
its laboratories, librarv-, studio and performance 
spaces, computer laboratories, and other facilities. It is 
understood at Winthrop that excellence, once 
attained, is not static but is retained only through 
continuing effon and conmiitment. 

Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Marsha S- Bollinger, Assistant Professor 
Department of (ieolog\- 

Dr. James F. Fouche, Dean 

School of Education 

Dr. Thomas F. Moore, Chair 

Department of C'hemistiy and Physics 

Dr. Everett S. Stallings, Associate Professor 
ElcmentarN' Education 

Contact Persons: 

Dr. James Fouche and Dr. Robin Bowers 

(803) 32.V2ir)9 



450 graduates 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 
Number of Schools/(>oIlcges: 1 1 
Number of Siudems: 24,837 
Teacher Education Siudenis: 

393 undergraduates 

345 posi-baccalaureaie 
(ieograpliic Area Sened by 
Teacher Kducaiion Graduates: Milwaukee, 
Racine, Waukesha. West Allis-West Milwaukee 

Mission: 

The primaiy purj>()sc ol the L*ni\ ersit\ of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee is lo provide Wisconsin' 
largest meiropolitan area with a major 
comprehensive doctoral university which offe 
a comprehensive array ol luiiversity degree 
programs, a major program of research that 
meets the standards of ac ademic excellence, 
and an expert faculty active in public sen ice. 
Fulfilling this mission requires the active purs 
of the following nuuually reinforcing acadcm 
goals: 

a. To maintain high quality undergraduate 
and graduate ])rograms and to develop 
new programs designed to meet the diversity of needs of the metropolitan, state, 
national, and international student populations and their conununities. 

b. To engage in a sustained research effort which will enhance and fulfill the 

Universitv' ; role as a doctoral institution of academic and professional excellence. 

c. To attract nighly qualified imdergraduate and graduate students who demonstrate 
the potential for advanced intellectual development and contributions of leadership 
and innovation to their comn amities. 

d. To improve academic and professional program »^ung at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels lor part-time, minority, and financially or educationally 
disadvantaged students. 

e. To continue develo])ment of high quality doctoral programs in basic disciplines and 
professional areas. 

f. To maintain productive relationships with relevant jniblic and private sector entities 
at regional, state, natir)nal and international levels. 

g. To promote public senice efforts to lielp meet the conunimiiy, governmental, and 
business needs of the state of Wisconsin and its metropolitan area. 

h. To meet the present and future continuing education needs of the public in 
prepai ation for the social, cultural, and technological challenges of the 21st centun. 

Project 30 Team Members: 

Dr. Craig A. Berg, Assistant Professor 

School of Kducation 

Dr. James R. Coggins, Associate Professor 

Biological Sciences 
Dr. Richard H. Dittman, Associate Professor 



Physics 
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Dr. Robert L. Hall, Associate Dean 

College of Letters and Science 
Dr. William F. Halioran, Dean 

College of Letters and Science 

Dr. William F. Kean, Associate Professor 

Geo-sciences 

Dr. Henry S. Kepner, Jr. Professor 

Curriculum and Instruction 

Dr. Constance J. Moon, Administrative Program Manager 

The Center for Math/Science Education Research 
Dr. Donald B. Neimian, Professor 
CurricuUnii and Instruction 

Dr. Mary Ellen Schaff, Associate Professor 
C'heiiiistn 

Dr. Philip L. Smith, Associate Dean 
School of Education 

Dr. William L. Walters, Professor 
Phvsics 

Dr. Sam J. Yarger, Dean 

School of Education 
Contact Person: 

Dr. William L. Walters 

(414) 229-5948115 
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Academic major 
7-8, 27-28, 52 
Alien, William 

52 

American Association for 
Higher Education 
(AAHE) 
119 

American Association of 
Colleges of Teacher 
Education (AACTE) 
vii,8, 110, 119 

American Conference of 
Academic Deans 
(ACAD) 
vii 

American Educational 

Research Association 

(AERA) 

110 
Analogy(ies) 

V, 28,31 
Art 

38,50, 112-113 
Association for 
Supervision and 
Curriculum 
Development (Utah) 
51 

Association of Teacher 
Educators (Utah) 
51-52 

Astronomy 
47 

sec also: Science (s) 
Baron, Jonathan 

25 

Baruch College 
29-3Q, 54-55, 92 

Berg, Linda 
67 

Bilingual education 

48 
Biology 

18-19, 21, S3, 47 
see also: Science (s) 



Blaney, Bob 

47 

BLOCK (University of 

Dayton) 

110-113 
Bridgewater State College 

31- 32,91-92 

-and Bristol Community 
College 
91-92 

-and Massasoit Conmiunity 

College 

91-92 
Brooklyn College 

32- 34 

-and Kingsbcough 
Conmiimiiy College 
53-54 

Brown, Stephen 
57 

Calculators 

61-62, 76 

see also: Technology 
California State University, 

Los Angeles (CSLA) 

20, 53 
Capstone coiu^e(s) 

30-31, 67-69, 102, 111- 

112 

Carnegie Corporation 
funded activities 
viii, 110-114, 120 

Cell, Gillian 
11 

Center for Educational 
Renewal 

119 

Center for Teacher 
Education (University 
of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee ) 

92 

Coalition of Essential 
Schools 
117 

Cochran-Smith, Marilyn 




Cognitive psychology 

28 

Comer School-Based 
Management model 
(New Orleans) 

44 

Computer skills 

55 

Conversation (s) (Project 

30 themes) 

vi,4, 6, 17,28 
Cooperative Student 

Teaching (Weber 

University) 

19 

CORE (University of 

Dayton) 

110-113 
Combleth, Catherine 

19 

Council of Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences (CCAS) 
vii 

Cox, Bob 

48 

Cox, Patricia 

48 

Curriculum Dialogue 

(Santa Clara University) 
104 

DiMar'ino, Emily 

54 
Diversity 

V, 11,37, 45-46, 103-105, 
118 

Donaldson, Jeff 

107 
Economics 

34 

Education Commission of 
the States (ECS) 

117, i;9 

Engaging Students Actively 
in University 
Classrooms (Indiana 
Stale University) 

5 



English 

20-21,27, 103-105 
Ethnic Student 

Recruitment Committee 

(San Diego State 

University) 

95 
Ethnicity 

V, 38 
Ethnography and 

Education Forum 

110 

Everybody Counts 
79 

Far West Regional 
Laboratory 

4() 

Fenstermacher, Gar)' 

8 

Fine arts 
27, 53 
Fischer, William 

37 

Florida A&M University 

43 

-and Florida State 
University 

43 

-and Weber State 
University 

43 

Foreign language (s) 

27,29, 103 
Forum Series (Millersville 

University) 

5 

Fund for the Improvement 
of Post-Secondary 
Education (FIPSE) 

120 

Future Teachers Clubs 

sec* Future Tcatiicrs of 
America 
Future Teachers of 
America (FTA) 
87-88, 90, 95 
sec also: Teachers ol 



Tonionow Club 
Gee, James 

104 
Gender 

V, 10,33,36,38 
General education 

iv, 7, 11,22,23,31,37, 

52, 69,70, 110-114 
Genetic epistemology 

28 

Geography 

38, 52 

sec also: Science(s) 
Geolog)' 
47 

sec also: Sciciicc(s) 
Giroux, Henry 

104, 112 
Global studies 

18, 39, 52 
Gluck« Herman 

59 

Gonzales, Nancy 
61 

Goodlad, John 

vii, 1 19 
Gottling, Cecily 

54 

Gravett, Maureen 

48 

Great books 

see: Texi approach 
Green, Katharine 

n>-i7 

Harris, Judith 

47 
Health 

29. 51 

see also: Sc ieiicefs) 
Heim, Dennis 
20 

Herreid model 

18 

Herreid, Clyde 

18 
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History 

18,21,26,27,29,34, 

3(>38, 52, 88 
Holmes Group 

29, 117, 119 
Hopkins, Grace 

50 

Horace's Compromise 
117 

Howard Universi^' 

60, 105-108 
-and Vassar College 

43, 106-107 
Humanities 

29-30,32-33,37.51, 

113-114 
Hutchings, Pat 

119 

Indiana State University 

4-5, 89-90 
Interdisciplinary 

major /study 

8-9, 27, 29, 49, 82-83 
International 

perspective(s) 

v,52, 103-104 
International Reading 

Association (IRA) 

110 

Joint Committee on 
Teacher Education 
(Baruch College) 

29-30 

Joint Mathematics Advisory 
Council (JMAC) (New 
Mexico) 
()0-61 

Junior Mathematics 

Prognostic (JUMP) 

(Ohio) 

6(M)1 
Kapstcin, Detlev 

103 

Kennedy, Elizabeth 

37 

Kennedy, Mary 
119 



KIDLINK (Baruch 
College) 

Langer, Peg 

93, 95 
Language arts 

27, 44,4S, f)! 
Larkin, James 

Learning cycle 

()4-()7 

Liberal arts (curriculum) 
iv, vii, o, 7, 1^9-:^4, (>7, 1)9, 
119-120 

Liberal arts (schools and 
faculty) 

vii, 4, 8-9, 13, 47, 100, 
120 

Liberal education 

\\' 

sec also: Liberal siudics 
Liberal studies 
29-31 

sec also: Lihcral 
education 
Licht, Walter 
26 

Literature 

38.88. 109 
Math 

sec Mathenuitics 
Mathematics 

V, 14-15/21,27-30, 32- 

33, 48, 50-53. 57-52, 75- 

85,88. 112 
McCall, Cecelia 

54 

McDiarmid, Bill 
119 

Meacham, John 

37 

Mclntyre, Peter 

14 

Memphis State University 

70-73 
Mentor (s) 

48,90-93.90, 109 



see also: Resource 

leachers 
Mentoring Program (St. 

Mary^s University) 

90-91 
Metaphor(s) 

V, (vS, 29, 31,57 
Metzler, Dick 

01-02 

Millersville Universit)' 

5-7, 15-17, 118 
Minorities in Teaching 

Council (Bridgewator 
o Slate College) 

91 

Minorit)' pupils 

see Minority siudents 
Minority recruitment 

V, 4, 43, 87-90, 100, 105- 
108 

Minority Recruitment Task 

Force (University of 

Dayton) 

87-89 
Minority students 

v-vi, 10,31,44-45, 48, 

87-96, 100. 105 

sec also: Minority 

teachers 
Minority teachers 

V, 49, 91,95-96, 105, 109 

sec also: Minorii\' 

students 
Morey, Ann 

95 

Multicultural classroom(s) 

1 0-1 1, 36, 106 
Multicultural education 

35, 37,43, 106-107 
Multicultural literacy 

54 

Multicultural 

perspective (s) 

V, 1 04 
Murphy, Orville 



Miuray, Frank 

6, 108, 120 
Music 

53, 112-113 
A Nation at Risk 

ill, 117 
A Nation Prepared 

117 

National Advisory 
Committee 

\'l-\'U 

National Center for 
Research on Teacher 
Learning (Michigan) 
118 

National Conference (s) 

(Project 30) 

vi, 60, 70, 72, 101-102, 

105, 120 
National Council of 

Teachers of English 

(NCTE) 

110 

National Research Council 

79 

National Science 
Foundation (NSF) 
funded activities 
()0-62, 70, 82-85, 120 

National Science Teachers 
Association (NSTA) 
63, 72, 76 

National Standards Board 
for Professional 
Teaching Practice 
117 

National Universities 
Continuing Education 
Association 
(conference) 
71 

New Directions (Baruch 
College) 

92 

New Teacher Retention 
Project (San Diego) 
2! 



Non-majority faculty 
11 

Non-majority students 

10-11 
Older than average 

students 

32. 94 
One Third of a Nation: 

Priorities for the Year 

2000 (conference) 

105-106 
Orpinela, Bob 

46-47 

Panhandle Center for 
Alternative Teacher 
Education (PCATE) 

43 

Pedagogical content 
knowledge (PCK) 
iv-v,5,9. lfS-16. 18,20- 
22, 28, 64. 66, 79, 83 

Pedagogy seminar (s) 
lfS-19,31 

Pembroke State University 
3-4, 6. 95-96 

Penns>1vania State System 
Colloquium 
7 

Petrie, Hugh 
19 

Phi Delta Kappa 

3 

Philosophy 

34 

Philosophy of subject 
matter 

27 

Physical education 

29 
Physics 

V. I4-I5.2S, 45 

sec also: Science (s) 
Pluralism 

37. 1I0>H2 
Political science 

20. 31, 19 



Preservice teachers 
14, 78 

Professional education 

7,23, 32, 111-114 
Professional Pathway 

program (University of 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 

92-93 
Project 30 Alliance 

118, 120 
Project 30 Support Tea\n 

(Memphis State 

University) 

71-72 

Project EmPOWERment 
(Indiana State 
University) 

89 

Psychology 

25 
Race 

V, 10,28.33, 38. 107 
Racism 
10-11 

Re:Leaming project 

117 
Reading 

25.49,55. 88, 112 
Recruitment 

sec also: Ntinoriiy 

rccruliniciii: Teacher 

rccniitineiit 
The Refonn of Teacher 

Education for the 2Ist 
^Cetitury (Project 30 

Year One Report) 

vi. viii. 1 18 
Renaissance Group 

119 

Representational 
repertoire 
\ 

Research skills 

55 

Resource teachers 

78-80 

17Z 



SCO also: Meinor(s) 
Retention (of teachers) 

V. 90-96, 108 
San Diego State University 

20-22, 95 
Santa Clara University 

101. 103-105 
School-College Partnership 

conferences (AAHE) 
120 
Science (s) 

14. 27-30, 32-33, 44-48, 
51,57, 60, 63-85, 88, 

102, 112 
Scott, Rick 

61 
Sexism 

10-11 
Shulman, Judy 

46. 48 
Shulman, Lee 

vii-viii. 5-8, 15, 22, 24. 

112 

Sizer, Theodore 
117 

Social science(s) 

20, 25-27, 32-33 
Social studies 

26, 29-30. 39.51.55. 84. 

109. 1 12 
Soder, Roger 

119 

Solkoff, Norman 

52 

Soltis, Jonas 

7 

Southern University at 
New Orleans 
37, 44.92 

St. Mar)''s University 
34-3(\ 90-91, 103 

Standards Board 

sec National Standards 
Board for Professional 
Teaching Practice 



State University' of New 


Through Partnership 


University of Dayton 


York, Buffalo 


1! 


59,69, 87-89, 110-114 


18-19,37-39, 52,57-58 


Teacher-research 


-and public schools 


Stengel, Barbara 


108-109 


111 


7-8 


Teacher-researcher (s ) 


University of Delaware 


Studio I, n (Brooklyn 


108-109 


26-29, 120 


College) 


Teachers College 


University of Georgia 


32, 34, 53 


Conference 


78-81 


Stuessy, Carol 


108 


University of Maryland at 


14 


Teachers for Our Nation '$ 


College Park 


Subject matter knowledge 


Schools 


67-69, 101-102, 103 


8, 25 


119 


University of New Mexico 


sec also: Subject matter 


Teachers for the Future 


60-62 


understanding (s) 


Project (University of 


-and New Mexico State 


Subject matter 


Northern Colorado) 


University 


understanding(s ) 


22 


61 


iv-v, 21,27, 29, 3(). 118 


-Faculty Analysis Teams 


-and public schools 


sec also: Subjec t nuu lei 


(FAT) 


60-62 


knowledge 


22-24 


University of North 


SUPER Project (Berkeley) 


^I'cachers of Tomorrow 


Carolina, Chapel Hill 


47-48 




10-11 


-and University of the 


Nee also: Futuie 


University of Northern 


Pacific 


l eac hers of America 


Colorado 


47-48 


Teaching and Learning 


22-24, 118, 120 


Task Force on Teaching as 


Center (Santa Clara 


University of Pennsylvania 


a Profession 


University) 


25,59, 95, 108-110, 120 


117 


104 


University of Texas at El 


The Teacher Academy 


Technology 


Paso 


(Weber State 


54-55, 71-73, 77, 83-85 


8-9 


University) 


see also: C'alculators 


University of the Pacific 


50-51 


Texas A8cl 


31,44-47, 93, 99-100 


Teacher aides 


48-49 


-and the College of the 


48-50 


Texas A&M 


Pacific 


Teacher Education 


13-14 


31, 45 


Coordinating 


Text approach 


University of Wisconsin, 


Committee (TECC) 


27 


Milwaukee 


(Baruch College) 


Themes (Project 30) 


75-78, 92-93 


30 


iv-vii, 52, 95, 1 18-119 


Urban Summer Education 


Teacher Education Council 


Tomorrow's Teachers 


program (University of 


(University of Texas at 


117 


Dayton) 


El Paso) 


Under-represented groups 


87-88 


<) 


V, vi, 92, 95 


Vanderbilt University 


Teacher Education 


-recruiting (see minority 


81-85, IIH, 120 


Program (Santa Clara 


recruitment) 


Vassar College 


University) 


Unity in Science (Memphis 


43, 69, lOO-lOl 


1()4'105 


State University) 


-and Howard University 


Teacher Education 


71-74 / ^ ^ 


43, 10(>-107 
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